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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LIFE IN PARIS, 


Paris, February 25, 1858. 
ce Fi Press 
the Bee P et ae iy par abe 
by wg tive to the Sad Affair of the 14th 
ane The Ball given by Mr. Mason, on 

‘ig 22d instant— The Academy of Sciences— 
Mr Goldschmidt—Lablache’s funeral ser- 
ieee Horticulture—A Curious Fact—Mr. 
pe an American horse tamer. 
the Editor of the National Era: ; 

The French press is in ecstasies with the. 
moathy expressed in some of the Americar 
= relative to the attempt made upon the 
eat their Majesties in the Rue Le Peltier. 
rosie honest heart will aad must condemn 
4 conspiracy against the life of his fellow man, 
gud especially depreeate such treacherous 
wholesale assassination as that which threw 
ig city into consternation on the 14th of 
January last. We were much surprised that 
ijporal American papers should entangle Kos- 
ath’s name with those of the Italian bravos 
ated. The most vehement French pa- 
pers denounced those fanatic secial champions 
of liberty, without involving the name of that 
yorhy Hungarian; neither did the press of 
: Pazland, lis!y, Germany, or that of Aus- 
Buia, the bitterest of his enemies, blemish his 
jane with any such reproach, knowing, as they 
jo, that Kossuth holds himself aloof from the 
refugees of that class, and that his time is spent 
in literary pursuits, with the worthy object in 
sew of obtaining a livelihood for his family. 
Kossuth has doubtless committed errors, but 
his cbject was a noble one, and should not fail 
| remind true-hearted Americans of the pre- 
carious position sustained by our leaders during 
their glorions struggle for liberty. Had he 
net with success, he would now be called the 
Washington of his country. His unfortunate de- 
fat does not, however, justify the vile charge of 
a conspirator, 

The bill relative to the measures to be taken 

| fir public safety passed the Legislative body 

bya large majority. The bill is expressed in 
vague terms, is susceptible of various interpre- 
tions to suit the views and purposes of the 
Government, and still continues greatly to 
state the public mind; added to which, the 
cisnge of Ministry in England does not tend 
o revive trade, the prostration of which is the 
cause of much disgatisfaction. 

Qur Minister, Mr. Mason, celebrated Wash- 
ingion’s birthday by a magnificent ball, at- 
ended by all the Americans in Paris, the for- 
tiga ambassadore, their secretaries attachés, 

Pa ves, and daughters. The Emperor was also 

@ presented, in the portly person of his first 
tamberlain, the Duke de Cambacéres, accom. 
janied by several other members of the Empe- 
xr’s household. The Rothschilds personated the 
wealth of Europe; many persons of the Parisian 
world, distinguished either for wealth or talent, 
were present, besides a number of foreigners, fill- 
ing to suffocation the small saloons of our Minis- 
t's hotel, (house.) Mrs. Mason, well dressed 
alin the best of spirits, stood in the first 
mn, beautifully adorned with flowers, and 
tustefally decorated with portraits of Washing- 
7 ton, Lafayette, President Buchanan, and Em- 
> peror Napoleon the third, where she received 
- her guests with her usual urbanity of manners, 
her tair daughters eclipsing each other in tasty 
toilets and in their grace and amiability. The 
supper room was thrown open at two o’clock in 
the morning. It would be impossible to re- 

meaber, and still more so to record, the pro- 

fivion of delicacies tastefully placed upon the 

lable, far eurpassing the suppers given at the 
— balis, and the wines were pronounced 
excellent. 

Atthe last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
sleiter was read from the Minister of Pablic 
lustruction, authorizing the Academy to take 
we hundred and forty dollars from the surplus 
(the Montyon fund, in order to form the 
keond prize of physiology granted to Mr. 
drown L. Sequard, member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Scieuces, as also to raise the 
jtz granted to Mr. Goldechmidt to two hun 
dred dollars, 
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A few hours afier this, a letter 
tum Mr, Goldschmidt was read, announcing 
he discovery of the 52d telescopic planet on 
ie fourth of this month, being the tenth dis- 


tim were also sent in, and the same planet bas 
ince been several times observed at{the Impe- 
4 “ Observatory. Goldschmidt, of whom I have 


7} “sion on artist. He occupies the fifth or sixth 
“ory of @ lofty building, in a narrow street of 
%e Latin quarter, where in his studio he 
pends the day painting, at the clese of which 
ieopens the skylights, and spends his time till 
“ydawn with a amall telescope, in search of 
hauets; whenever the stars under observation 
te closed from view by an adjoining house, 
Goldschmidt takes his little telescope under his 
4] "2, and moves to another attic, inhabited by a 
ther artist, who, somewhat abruptly aroused 


: “4 of @ propitious light for the pursuit of bis 


lu this way he has discovered his tenth plan- 
) ‘Without the assistance of proper instraments 


The remains of the greatest singer of the 
“2 Were brought from Naples, and conveyed 
“eteat pomp, on Saturday morning last, the 
iv “hi instant, to the Church of the Madeleine, 
Were a funeral eervice took place ; and though 

‘ltauce was only granted to thoge invited, 


Webrities of the musical, literary, theatrical, 


lberg, the great pianist, followed as chief 


“executed, the solo parts being spng by Ma- 


8 the musical persons of distinction 
it was Rossini, who remarked that a few 
' past Lablache himself sang the Requiem 
the ® Occasion of Chopin’s funeral service. 
Ure, in his germon, also alluded to that 
°c aud remarked that he had likewise 
mit on that occasion, aud that he after. 
bl observed to Lablache thet he had never 
uigm 5 
the fully understood it since he heard 


tng you know why? Becauge he who 
‘ed that music was full of faith; and to 


4 The Curé concluded with saying: 
Mat La hot offer a better eulogy than to re 


Hanes gy? of New York, made herself con- 
ex, the rotundity of her crinolines and 
thy Papa exposure of her shoulders and 
ee % ete were many American belles pres- 
Mthow 7s for beauty or an oaten- 

*e kop Ot diamonds and laces. Dancing 
clock the next morning, 

hing o advanced in the season 
Minas, t. ‘nd rest, several of our fashionables 
tig, dy gy *8tention soon to give their young 
Wactg °*, Opportuniti ing thal 
te past Unities of enjoying their 
te In the aristocratic Fau- 
theatricals, concerts, 


John Munroe & Co., American bankers, in 
is, we with pleasure see it confirmed that 
have resumed business. ; 

The trial of Orsini and the other prisoners 
comes off to-day. 

The Exhibi ian of the Imperial Horticultural 
Society has been fixed to take place in the 
Palais de |’Industrie, on the Champs Elyséea, 
from the 12th to the 27th of May. . 

*Apropos of Horticulture, Mr. Poulet de St. 
Amand, @ landholder of Paysage, in. the 
Nievre, has just ae @ curious system, 
practised by him for the last eight years, for 
making, he asserts, the moat barren fruit trees 
yield rich crops of superior quality. The sys. 
tem consists in digging up the soil round the 
roote to the depth of at least two feet; if it is 
clayey, cold, and damp, a layer of powdered 

icklime, about three or four inches deep, is 
sabes down on the roots, and then mixed with 
the soil by digging ; if the latter be dry, and of 
but slight coherence, the quantity of quicklime 
is reduced in ion, but till some must 
be adminj to give warmth to the ro>te, 
and promote the formation of a more substan- 
tial and abundant sap. The soil being thus 
prepared. 1e next step is to bruise the bark of 
the tree sll atound, on the trunk as well as on 
the branches, by hard strokes of a heavy et'ck. 
This is done early in the spring, when the sap 
is about to rise. Apricot trees alone cannot 
reeist this treatment, and die away; but all 
other fruit trees, especially when not more than 
five or six years old, bear it very well; the 
bruises are soon healed and the reeult is, that 
about two years afterwards they yield most 
abundant crops, and frait of superior flavor. 
Old trees had better not be dealt with so roughly, 
and the bark should not be struck so hard as 
to separate it from the tree. Mr. de Poulet of 
Saint Amand is of opinion that pruning is an 
irrational and ential egeshiion ; he accordingly. 
never ices it, but applies the severe dis- 
cipline above described instead, and with un- 

ing success. : 

he following curious fact may interest your 
readers. A few months ago, the museum of 
natural history here received a parcel of secds 
of a Mexican euphorbia, which soon attracted 
attention by the following strange phenomenon. 
In a room kept at a moderate temperature, the 
seeds being spread out upon a table, many of 
them are seen to move spontaneously, cometimes 
by starts, and sometimes by progreasive motion ; 
in the latter case, a seed will move in a direct 
line through a space of from four to five inches. 
If the temeprature of the room be lowered to 
about 40 degrees Fahrenheit, the motions will 
cease, but will begin as soon as the temperature 
is raised again to between fifty-five and sixty de- 
Fahrenheit. Upon examination, these 

seeds have been found to contain the larva of a 
coleopterons insect, but to what genus it belongs 
can only be ascertained after it has undergone 
all its transformations. That the motion of the 
seed is owing to the existence of the insect can 
hardly be doubted ; still, it is not easy to under- 
stand how the contractions of the larva can com- 
municate locomotion to its dwelling, especially 
inastraightline. A fact of a similar nature has 
been likewise toast be — a 
seeds, especially those of the Tamarix gallica. 

The ‘Beho Agricole aays : 

“We learn, from a source on which we can 
rely, that the decree relative to free trade in 
butcher’s meat in Paris has been signed by the 
Emperor, but nothing is said as to wher it will 
come into operation. Naturally, the execution of 
this measure, which has been so long expected, 
will lead to the abolition of the present fixed 
price of meat.” 

The system of training horses practiced by 
an American, Mr. Rarey, of which much has 
been said and written here of late, was submit- 
ted by the Emperor to the examination of a 
commission, consisting of Gereral Fleury, first 
Equerry to his Majesty ; General Dumas, Baron 
de Pierres, Equerry to the Empress; Count O. 
Aguodo, &c., &c. Several experiments were 
made, in presence of these gentlemen, with horses 
difficult to harness, and still more difficult to 
ride, and they have proved perfectly satisfacto- 
ry. One was with two very violent horses, 
which are now driven about in a break with 
only a snafile, and no blinkers. The commis- 
sion has made a report to the Emperor. 


For the National Era. 


SUNRISE ON THE RIGI, 


“A dawn of light in the East gradually dims 
the flickering stars, and betokens morning. I 
soon becomes a streak of gold along the hori- 
zon, and is reflected in a pale, pink tint upon 
the snows of the Bernese Alps. Summit after 
summit slowly catches the same golden hue; 
the dark space between the Rigi is next illu- 
mined ; forest, lakes, hills, rivers, towns, and 
villages, gradually become revealed, but look 
cold and indistinct until the red orb surmounts 
the mountain top, and darts his beams across 
the landscape. The shadows are then rolled 
back, as it were, and in a few moments the 
whole scene around is glowing sunshine.”— 
Murray's Hand-Book. 

“Tongues of many-colored light vibrrated be- 
neath the strata of clouds, now dappled, mot. 
tled, streaked with fire. Those on either hand, 
of a light, flaky, salmon-tint, those in the 

of the dawn, of a gorgeous 
blending and blazoning of golden glories. The 
mists all abroad uneasily. Tufts of 
feathery down came up out of the masz, soft 
floating filme lifted from the surface, and 
streamed away dissolving. Strange hues came 
out on lake and shore, far, far below. The air, 
the very air, became conscious of a coming 
change, and the pale tops of distant Alps 
sparkled like diamonds. * * * Oa the 
gray edge of the horizon, under the emblazon- 
ed strata, came a sudden coal of fire, as shot 
from the altar of Heaven. It dazzled, it wa- 


the Hast, and it was day. 
splendor. 


Luzerns, August 18, 1857. 
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vered, it consumed. Its lambent lineg length- 
ened sidelong. At le not a con bat a 
shield, as the shield of Jehovah, si above 


The vapor-sea 
heaved snd broke, and rojled up the mountain 
sides. The lakes flashed back the conquering 
The wide panorama, asleep no 
more, was astir with teeming light.”— Beecher. 


Lightnings flashed gnd thunders rolled, and 
rain fell in torrents; after which, the bow of 
promise promised rain on this occasion, span- 
ned the Rigi. The sun set with a faint smile, | cent. Wiizterstein, like a great obelisk, aj- 
that was dimly reflected in rosy traces upon | pears above the point where the Muotta pours 
the peaks of the snowy Alps. Twelve beauti- 
fal lakes gleamed in the light of the settipg 
sun, and the spires of Zurich, Zng, and Arth, 

N moment visible. I lin in the 
jathae een the sad wrapped aeciry and | sight. This is hallowed ground. On this little 
shawl, till the cold became intense. I had 
melted in thinnest apparel on my way up, but | in 1307, and swore to be faith 

this I had gladly exchanged for a winter suit, | but odode oreng to a pedad yok wn. 
which I had bares the precaution to strap to| aud not to malireat his governors. I like to 
my saddle, yet I was very cold. As the laet » of the 
j| eatemer Benin bed cased ‘to gil the distant |SOnie ce taoxs from pug bent oven Wak & 
mountain tops, ey were gradually disap- 5 ae 
sales; Fventtened to the 
hotel, and from my window watched the arrival 
of fresh parties, some on horseback and some on 
foot, but all thoroughly drenched by the heavy 
shower that I had been so fortunate as to es- 


Seon the deep-toned bell announced the fact 
that his solar majesty had refjred, coupled with 
quite another agreeable one, after a three 
hours’ ride on horseback, viz: dinner. In the 
shortest possible time, two hundred unfortu- 
nates were seated in the salle 2 manger, and it 
deching was amusing to see the shifts to which some of 
fair to be more animated | em had been put. a 
We could only bring absolute necessities to 
We have received from Messrs.| the Culm, because we could only take such 


articles as could be strapped behind our sad- 
dles; @ change of apparel, therefore, could 
not easily be procured; and the most extraor- 
dinary levies were constantly made upon wait- 
ing-women and chambermaids, by the unfortu- 
nates who were so unexpectedly caught by the 
sudden storm, A fine jolly-looking old gentle- 
man, in shirt sleeves and slippers, entered, lead- 
ing his two pretty daughters, evidently in bor- 
rowed garments, walk liediee like two rose- 
buds, but doubtless thankful to have been able 
to exchange their own wet dresses for any cos. 
tume. A sumptuous dinner was eerved at a 
height of 5.676 feet above the sea-level. Du- 
ring dinner, some Tyrolese minstrels, in the 
costume of Tyrol, sang native sirs—Hanz des 
Vaches and other Swiss songs, and after din- 
ner they gave a concert. I retired early, to be 
ready for a “ Sunrise on the Rigi.” 

Old Sol in these mountain regions, as else- 
where, is so freaky, that after a night of than- 
der and lightning he sometimes shows a bright 
face in the morning, and breaks out with a 
sudden smile. The storm was fearful all night ; 
morning came, but no sunrise. Instead, was a 
fog so dense, it envel everything ;no out- 
ward object could be discerned, and the rhymes 
would ring in my ear: 

“Nine weary up-hill miles we sped, 
The setting sun to see; 
Sulky and grim he went to bed, 
Sulky and grim went we. 
Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then, 
The rising sun to see, 
Sulky and grim he rose again, 
Sulky ook grim rose he.” 

In a state of general disgust, I descended, at 
about seven o’clock, to the coffee-room. Here 
was a scene for Punch, and I only wish I had 
that old gentleman’s pencil, to depict the vari- 
ous phases (faces) of disappointment and vexa- 
tion 80 amusingly grouped. There were in our 
bill no charges, according to notice posted on 
each bed-room door— On avertit, MM. les 
étrangers, que ceux qui prennent les couvertures 
de lit r sortir au sommet, paieront dix 
botz”—for no one had even thought of ventur- 
ing out in the thick fog. The rain was over, 
but it was very cold and damp when our horses 
were brought to the door. We mounted in 
silence and disappointment. Our careful cou- 
rier wrapped around us thick shawls, upon 
which we sat, and pinned them fast to our sad- 
dies. When safely packed, our guides took 
each a bridle, and in solemn procession we 
commenced the steep descent, which was at 
time§ almost perpendicular. Many ladies 
walked down through all the mud. This was 
doubtless safer, but scarcely as agreeable. Our 
party of five rode the: whole distahce up and 
down. We descended so leisurely, that we 
were able to perceive some beauties of scenery 
that had escaped us in the enthusiasm of our 
ascent. 

We paused at Felsenthor, to look at two huge 
detached blocks of nagel flue, (nail rock,) or 
pudding stone, between which a third, in shape 
of a triangle, base downward, is suspended. 
Under this we rode. I was reminded of a sim- 
ilar curiosity at the Flume, in the White Moun- 
tains. The masses of Felsenthor are much 
larger, and the scenery is infinitely more grand. 
For some distance the bridle-path lies under an 
overhanging precipice, with cliffs inaccessible, 
save to the wild deer and chamois. Far in the 
distance, standing, as it seemed, on the very edge 
of a precipice, I discovered the graceful form of 
& mountain deer ; fearlessly he maintained his 
post, as sentinel, perhaps, of a herd concealed 
in the fastnesses of their rocky fortress, as I 
approached nearer, and passed beneath the 
overhanging cliffs, for well he knew his secu- 
rity. 

We stopped ata pretty white chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, and hung with various of- 
ferings. This is one of the numerous shrines 
to which pilgrims repair, and where mass is 
daily said for the shepherds of the mountains. 
We met a shaven friar with capuchin and gir. 
dle and “sandal shoes,” sans hose, and a lit- 
tle band of pilgrims were marching in solemn 
procession, chanting sacred songs or passages 
from the Scriptures. The solemn chant of a 
pilgrim band is very impressive, especially in 
the midst of such pictureeque scenery. There 
is always inspiration in fine natural scenery, 
that disposes the heart of its true lover to wor- 
ship; and I cannot doubt the sincerity of wor- 
ship offered in such deep egrnestness in God's 
great temple. Rousseau says of mountain 
acenery, “les méditations y prennent je ne sais 
quel caractére grand et sublime, ote aareat 
aux objects qui nous frappent.” The simple 
peasant feels the poetry of nature, and with 
deep, melodious voice he sings thanks to na- 
tare’s God. The cowherd’s song at eventide, 
as he collects his scattered flock, is an outpour- 
ing of the heart—is worship. 

The scenery was wildly grand and beautiful, 
and for the last two hours the magnificent 
Lake of Luzern, with its deep, blue-green wa- 
ters, and its skirting of mountains therein re- 
flected, lay spread out like a great clear mirror 
at the foot of the Rigi. This is the lake of the 
four forest cantons—Uri, Unterwalden,Schwytz, 
and Luzern. 

About half an hour after we commenced the 
descent, the sun broke through the clouds with 
just power enough to reveal glimpses of the 
valley below, whose rich green pastures and 
cultivated fields spread out a lovely landscape. 
in striking contrast with the opposite shore, 
above which arose ice mountgins gnd eternal 
rocks piled up in terrific promontories. My 
obliging guide gathered for me some of the 
beaatiful gentians and scarlet striped corronel- 
la, some pretty schnee blume and les clochet- 
tes that made the bright carpet of Rigi Culm. 
If stare aro the “ pogtry of Heaven,” then sure- 
ly are flowers the bright stars of earth that 
teach us love and reverence. These many- 
voiced monitors, while they fill the eye with 
beauty, speak to the soul of immortality—they 
are fit “souvenirs” of Mont Blanc, the Jung- 
frau of Rigi. : 

Qn we rode, and in a little less than three 
hours we reached Weggi Here we dis- 
mounted, and, while waiting for the steamer, 
took our breakfast of delicious Alpine trout. 
This finished, we were ready for a sail around 
the Lake of Luzern, whose scenery is very 
grand, and whose shoves are clgssic ground, hal- 
lowed by associations with Tell and his rioble 
compeers. This is not only the Lake of the 
four Cantons, but of the four bays, viz: Alp- 
nach, Kijsanach, Buschs, and Uri, or F.éien, 
which form a cross in the lake. i hada dis- 
tant view of the castle of Neu Hapsburg, where 
the tyrant Gessler thought to imprison the 
brave Tell. This is now a ruin. I passed 
Gersau, @ pretty little village, whose people 
bought their freedom for £690, for which they 
had to give ten years of toil! Onward we 
speed to Fitilen, and bere thy view is magnifi- 


its clear waters into the lake. This is diffi- 
cult navigation, and fierce storms suddenly 
sweep over the bay. The terrible F@ho wind 
drives the boatmen to the shore, or sweeps him 
and his boat into the bay. Now Griitli is in 


n spot, Stauffacker of Schwytz, Arnold of 
nterwalden, and Walter Fiirat of Uri, met 


Court of Hapsburg, 
believe in the miracle of the three springs that 


werful glass. Tellen Platte is the next Ob- 


ect of interest. Here stands Tell’s chapel, to 
mark the spot where he g from Gessler’s 
boat. Gessler was him to dun- 
geon of Kijssnach, when a sudden storm in- 


duced him to remove the chains, that Tell might 
aid in management of the boat. The captive 
used his freedom otherwise, and thirty-one years 
after his death, this chapel wag erected by 
Canton Uri. One hundred and fourteen per- 
sons, who had known the brave hero, assisted 


in its erection. Annually, Os Friday after As- 


ceedingly fine, and this Mecea in the deep soli 


cern the rade paintings and the simple altar, 
before which pilgrims love to sacrifice. Who 
could kneel there without gatherin nae 
from the sacred associations with Tell and Ar- 


and 
I will open a pass for Freedom,” he rushed for- 
be could grasp, and buried them in his bosom! 


the brave Swiss effected the pass, and victory 
crowned this heroic sacrifice, 


Rigi, and most effectually dimmed the glories 


cension, mass is said his rude altar, and| and just as the scape-grace of the is re- 
& sermon is preached to the people, who come pra a to virtue, with a burst of and & 
from far and near to keep green the memory of| total reformation— Now! Frank has torn my 
their hero. The view from this point is ex. otal dey 


tude of nature excites in the heart of bo A 
true lover of Freedom the sae ie ‘Books are abandoned, 


vold and Winkelried, the bold knight who so 


bravely gave his life to open a pass for victory. | face 


Exclaiming, “ protect my wife and children 
ward, and gathered as many Austrian lances as 


While the Austrians were extricating them, 


Teller Platte is near the end of the lake, 
where we remained for an hour, and returning 
encountered a storm that hid Pilatus and the 


of Lake Luzern. 


For the National Era. 


A DAY IN. THE NURSERY, 


I thought I would write a glorification letter 
to my Cousin ’Tilda. She had not heard the 
news, poor thing, and my daughter was six 
weeks cold. 
T hate to make people envious; but I knew 
that, when I got at it, I could not help descri- 
bing this young miracle—a trifle superior, 
even, to her brothers, though they are miracu- 
lous enough in their way. How ’Tilda will 
wish she could exchange that dry, silent room 
in the Seminary, where the pictures never come 
down from the walls, and the talk is all in books, 
for my living nursery—this one day, at least— 
when she knows all there is in it. Its earlier 
pets have been on the limits, of late ; andl am 
getting melancholy because the motherly wing 
can hardly stretch over the whole brood at 
once. But the first cluck will bring them hur- 
rying back; and to-day, bleak out of doors, 
busy down stairs, recommends a beginning. 
When the new temptation is fairly tucked in 
her crib for the morning nap, I can tell ’Tilda 
all about it. How, day by day, I can see the 
beauties round and ripen, under minutest 
touches from the Artist Invisible; how the 
clear eyes look up in my face, ever more atead- 
fast and questioning, and the delicate lips are 
shaped into less ambiguous smiles; how the 
singed look of brows and lashes is changing to 
dainty fringes, and lily-white grows out of the 
lobster-tints ; how all the wisdom of the an- 
cients is supposed to sit upon her broad fore- 
head—and as for her nose, why, Grandma is 
sure she will grow to that; how her skin is soft 
as velvet, and thin as tissue-paper, with the 
close netting of many-tinted veins staining 
through it, as the first lines of a picture through 
its gausey protection. 
But first I must just step into the kitchen, 
and remind myself of general affairs, which 
have beer, so to speak, let out to an husband- 
man, to the full limit of a reasonable term. Is 
not there another housekeeper somewhere who 
knows what amount of thickening may be 
stirred into a kitchen, under the following spe- 
cifications ? 
A short, gray, snowy, mid-winter morning— 
a huge pile of breakfast dishes, pokipg their 
unwashed faces into the middle of it—turkey 
just come, frczen stiff—a melancholy stretch of 
dispirited-locking garments, having refused to 
do anything but freeze out of doors, sharing 
the clothes-frames with their hot-pressed neigh- 
bors; cook hammering away at her belated 
ironing on one side—second Dutchess vibra- 
ting between the breakfast-dishes on the other, 
and Master Two-y¢ar-old, who is under all the 
feet and on all the tables, snatching knives and 
baked apples, and making himeelf generally 
promiscuous. Four-year-old, making repetitions 
of himeelf at the several doors, and kept out at 
the point of the motherly forefinger—and your 
humble servant, hitching up her shawl, and 
running over everybody, trying to help, hut 
being warned off, at every point, by the watch- 
ful mother, who has cbligingly taken yp a post 
of assistance among the cups, hecomeg despe- 
rate, draws off her small forces, and heats a re- 
treat to the nursery, where books and work and 
healthful play. shall make the day beautiful to 
little folks, and interesting to all comers. 
Four-year-old has walked into boots—not by 
any insane provision made by his family, but 
actually stealing the march upon us, in a pair 
of strays left by a guest—and the fascinating 
stampers are, withal, too protective to be fully 
prohibited. We groan, and resign oprselves. 
Number Two is ysually known 4s the best 
child in the world, by way of apology for his 
tendency to squeals, and to mischief in its most 
rapid development. 
‘Baby is calling loudly upon mamma, from 
among the blankets. A general rush for the 
crib; boys rabid to kiss little sister, to make 
acquaintance with the soft spot in her head, to 
feel her soft fingers, and, oh! to see her cun- 
ning little feet. “ Isn’t she sweet, mamma? 
Will she be a little girl pretty soon, and have 
cups gud saucers? She is potting & larger 
head, and I fink her forehead is growing out 
of baby.” 
Oh, Frank, what are you doing? Number 
_Two, holding a tin horse within two inches of 
the baby’s eyes, and pashing her head forward, 
to “’ook at it!” ended off, he turns tg the 
work-basket, dives for the knitting-needles, pulls 
out two with an innocent jerk, and widens the 
breach in a piece of imperative mending, lying 
in wait for the first moment of possibility. 
Catching it, with suitable reprimand, and rising 
to put it out of his reach, mamma narrowly 
escapes making a jelly of him when she sits 
down again, for his’ next goal is her roeking- 
chair. Presently both little men discover that 
they have not played horse for half an hour, 
and beg for the unoccupied territory on mam- 
ma’s knees, “just once, for a pony;” which 
point of privilege jeing speedily worn opt, the 
proceed to make horses of all the sink That 
won’t do ;” so they are allowed to retreat under 
the bed, and, “ for peace sake,” to play out the 
solgiering spirjt ypon which @ vast a~ount of 
moral dissuasion has been wasted. While the 
banging goes on in the side scene, I sit secure, 
with the wee thing on my lap, pursuing the 
mending, till an ominous lull makes me look up, 
and watch! Young America is making him- 
self a coffin of the slats from the bedstead, and 
intended ag & sequenye to the battle drama. 
orrible children{ They’ muat talked to; 
and the bed must be made. But what shall we 
do with the baby? Frank’s moral sense will 
never restrain him from running a chair straight 
up to the crib, to {’ook gt her,"t with both hands. 
Freddie must show him pictures. There, the 


slats are dropping out again. Why, the rogue 
thinks the fun is good twice over. Fiasees 2 


bribe. Two-year-old only semi-amenable to 
reason, and aythority reluctant to extreme 
measures, while little Miss is making such loud 


obiection to lying there, 


I Shall we resort to 
ginger-cakes? No; 


corrupt mothers have 


done that sidce the earliest story-books, Still, 
the children miay be hungry; it must be lunch- 


eon-time, and, really, this does seem an extreme 


At ee 

Order being tored—all but the cryambs— 
they promise to ke very quiet, and, ag Freddie 
says, “let sister grow,” while I read to them. 
Unhappily, they are not on the same round of 
the ladder to learning, and the different books 
thrust before my eyes, with 
“ please read ’e rest, mamma,” rather mix up 
the most distressing stage of a croup scene, 
with the rub-adub of a pictured drummer. 
Dear Grandmamyas, anapped off in their talk 
to good boys, are made to ride‘little ponies ; 


ettiest picture”-—and total depravity breaks 
Fit on both gides for the space of ton uinntes. 
ers recon 





tions, With the aid of my glass, I could dis- 


“ wead vat,” and | good 


_ 


shout, till mamma is enddenly and urgently re- 
quested to “fink a story, to take the war out of 
me.” She flatters herself she is applying hor- 
ror and pathos to most judicious uses, till she 
sees how-the boy's eyes kindle, and his eager 
and he starts up with a boy’s trae 
flourish of the sword-arm—“ Well, you see, if 
7 intertact me, you see, I must just “tact 
em. : 
Meanwhile Number Two, who, his education 
being limited, has hitherto regarded a mantel- 
piece as p lly inaccessible to emall-fry, 
rather than as the sacred refage from their de- 
structive oe is finding it scaleable by means 
of a chair; now barely rescued from fiery 
destruction with one arm, and several exclama- 
tions calculated to impress terror and prohibi- 
tion upon a tender mind. We all draw a long 
breath, and Freddie, whose own youthful piety 
is rather of the spasmodic order, (and quite 
——s of ginger-nute,) but who has a sus- 
tain a for goodness in his brother 
and + Mikes several moral remarks. 


pliner oar his old place in the 
+ motherly arms ; which they, too full to yield, too 


ing to refuse, divide uneasily with the 
fragile little occupant—one hand constantly 
waving off dangerous approaches to her young 
tenderness, and every bone aching from weak- 
ness and fright. 
Freddie returns to the charge. “ Well, 
mamma, if I was a fountain, I would shoot— 
right up; please tell me ’e rest!” The round, 
bright face on the usurped shoulder grows 
thoughtfal, and then oblivious, as the story 
goes on; the long lashes droop, and the pic- 
ture of beauty and repose that glorify a child’s 
sleep ; weariness is forgotten, and thought rests 
lovingly on its treasures. But dinner u ust be 
eaten; the intermission would have been better 
appreciated at a more boisterous moment. 
Afternoon, however, still finding down-stairs 
occupation for the owre-busy nuree-girl, re- 
stores me to the boots, the squeals, the disci- 
pline, the kisses, the stories, and Freddie’s 
what for ?”’ plied as endlessly as if he expect- 
ed to grow up into “seven men that can ren- 
der reason,” vivified by a snapping toothache, 
and finally lost in a confusion of “take care of 
the baby’s head,!” “kiss mamma,” “is that 
that the foot—of the bottom—of the story?” 
“ get up, hossy,” “my child, don’t tease your 
brother,” “just look at Frank!” “ oh-h-h dear! 
my head,” “ eome, and let me kiss it,” “ good 
night, darlings,” “mamma, please tell me ’e 
reat.” 
Kindly thankful that there is an evening to 
every day, by help of the same J will yet wiite 
’Tilda’s invitation, though with a shaky pen. 
Drop in any day, dear, you will find us al- 
ways the same; the nursery is established win- 
ter-quarters henceforth, and you know we are 
always delighted to treat you as one of the 
family. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


“Lopon, Feb. 5, 1858. 
Bridal Bust of the Princess Royal—Seulp- 
tors—The Queen and the little Pasha—An 
American Authoress—An English Artist and 
a French Atelier. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

A “ bridal bust,” as it is termed, of the late 
Princess Royal, now Princess of Prussia, by 
Mrs, Thorneycroft, is now on exhibition. 

Mrs. Thorneycroft, the daughter of one artist 
and the wife of another, stands among the firet 
of England's lady scuiptors, and is distinguished 
especially by Court patronage. The series of 
four of the-HetiWiFzinces and Princesses, nnder 
figures symbolical of the four seasons of the 
year, engraved for the Ari Journal, a few years 
ago, were by her. The bust of the Princess 
Royal, completed just before her marriage, is a 
very pleasing, and said to be a very faithful like- 
ness. 

Another lady artist, of still greater promise, 
with the advantage of many more years before 
her for the development of her talent, is Miss 
Susan Durant, who has lately completed, among 
other works, a beautifyl group, from an Idyle 
Theocritus, for the Baron Rothschild, and a bust 
of the little son of the Pasha of Egypt, ordered 
by Sir Moses Montefiore, as & present to the 
father of the little fellow, whose childish face 
and figure are very prettily set off by the Turk. 
ish cap and military coat and badges. The 
child having been sent to England on a visit, and 
having been by right of rank a visiter to the 
Queen, she expressed a desire to eae tho bus} 
when completed ; and the artist was according- 
ly summoned, & ew weeks ago, to Osborne, to 
bring her work, and place it in the beat poss;- 
ble light for her Majesty's inspeetion. Such a 
summons being something not to be declined, 
even by the most independent of artists, the 
lady, quiet and equable, as it is her wont to be, 
betook herself to Osborne, attended by a pack- 
er with the precious bust. After a little rest 
and a nice dinner, served up for her alone, with 
two tall lacqueys in crimson standing bebind her 
chair, Miss Qusan Durant was politely request- 
ed to proceed to the saloon, and arrange her 
bust in the light that pleased her best; and 
when quite ready, the Queen, attended by Prince 
Albert and some of the children, made their gp: 
pearance, ‘heir manner, ay usual, was quite cor- 
dial and easy; they conversed with the lady 
artist for a few minutes very pleasantly, and ex- 
pressed their entire satisfaction with the bust, 
both for its resemblance to the child and as 9 
work of art. . a 

Bat it is not alone upon Grecian boys and 
litt¥e Egyptian Pashas that Mies Durant has 
exercised her genius. A bust of Mrs. Stowe, 
taken last winter, during the visit of the author- 
eas to Paris, is also among her most successful 
works; and a description of it, and of the cir- 
cumstances under yhich the likeness was taken, 
must be jiteresting fo the public, who have 
hailed wi h such universal interest the produc- 
tions of this distinguished writer. 

‘The Rue de Clichy, at Paris, isa long, straight 
street, up one continuous ascent, from the large 
and fashionable Chausgée d’Antin, to the Bar- 
riére; and being a cheerful, handsome, and tol- 
erably central street, it is much frequented by 
American and English visiters, and gonteias 
more than the usual} amount of Pensions, or 
French boarding-houses. Jh one of these Pen- 
sions, (rather an open and pleasant building for 
@ French Pension,) built around @ square eourt- 
y ,® party are seated gue day at dinner. The 

gstess is wondering and cogitating at the non- 
appearance of Mrs. Stowe and her friends, for 
whom she has set up in expectation the better 
part of the previous night, when, lo and behold, 
in come the American party, weary and anx- 
ious, looking somewhat worn with travel, and 
the first contact with a new tongue, new crg- 
toms, and new arrangement, 00 peeplexing to 
a foreigner op his iret arriva. ' 

Having missed their direction to the Pension, 
the American 7 yr searched about in 
vain, and slept at length at a hotel, but have 
found their way, at \gst, ta their destined ha- 
Ye, Met a 

‘ke inmates of the Pension regard with in- 
terest and curiosity the newly-arrived party, 
and among them, at the dinner-table, sits a 
well-formed, young English lady, with delicate 
profile, light hair with a wave in it, and a man- 
ner indicative of strength, kindliness, and great 
sense. This is an’ artist who hes. been 
spending some of the winter months, as usual, 
at Paris, working ia the Atelier of her friend 
Fren -The very . in. 
stantly enters into her head, of ig & bust 
of that distinguighed American lady; but her 
time is short; she has but a week longer to re- 
main in Paris, and Mrs. Stowe is yery weary 
with her journey, and, moreoyer, the only in- 
trprola fr bor arty in the new tongue 
a going to the Atelier next day, the lady 





and Boots and Roley-paley enjoy themselves 
over the room, in @ promiscuous tumble and 


acul; uress communicates her idea to the Baron 
de Troquet, who hails it with ready delight, and 


.| State ig much reta 


urges her to carry it out by all means. Mrs. 
Stowe is persuaded to sit, notwithstanding the 
execrations of some of her party, who need her 
in half a dozen places at once. The very next 
day the work begins, and is pushed by the art- 
ist morning, noon, and evening, with a zeal 
that costs her a fit of illness when the work is 
at length accomplished. 

Mrs. Stowe proves herself, on the whole, « 
very patient sitter, and is kept busy and 
amused, and in good expression, by a bit of 
glay, with which she herself models a little 
bird’s nest filled with eggs, which remains to 
this day in the Atelier of Baron de Trequet, a 
memorial of her natural love of art. 

At Dunrobin Cast’e, the country seat of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, there grows in profu- 
sion that beautiful English plant, the ivy, with 
its finely-formed, glossy, dark-green leaves. It 
is a plant beautiful in itself, always a favorite 
with artiste, and peculiarly striking to strangers. 
Mrs. Stowe, during the visit she had just been 
making at the Castle, had one day wreathed 
her-head with ivy leaves, instead of more elab- 
orate and artificial ornament; and so appearing 
at dinner, the Duchess had bestowed upon it 
such approval, that Mra. Stowe had frequently 
while there adopted this beautiful head-dress. 
On hearing this, it occurred to the artist to 
wreath the hair of her bust in the same man- 
ner; and, drawing the curls lightly back from 
the forehead, the crown of leaves laid above 
them, gave to the head a most graceful and art- 
istic finish. 

One day, when the work was nearly finished, 
three gentlemen entered the studio, all distin- 
—— men, one of them a learned professor 
rom Turin. They slightly noticed the work, 
and went eut of the Atelier, when somebody in- 
formed them of the name of the sitter. They 
had all read her books, and the learned profes- 
sor, especially, was an enthusiastic admirer of 
them, for they had found their way to Turin, 
and had been read there with the same interest 
aselsewhere. Immediately it became a matter 
of urgent necessity to the three gentlemen to 
return to the Atelier, and make anxious inquiries 
of Baron de Trequet about some very trivial 
subject, and to make a most critical survey of 
the bust and of the sitter. 

They pronounced the likeness extremely 
good; as did also the relatives and friends of 
Mrs. Stowe, who afterwards visited the Atelier. 
In a week, by dint of unremitting labor, the 
clay model was completed; the next day it 
was cast and packed, and the day after the lady 
artist returned to her studio in London. Du- 
ring the winter months the work was executed 
in marble, and was ready for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, at its May opening, where it 
attracted much notice and praice; the Duchess 
of Sutherland and others, having visited the 
studio previously to its exhibition, to bestow 
upon it their admiration and approval. 

This bust of one of the first of America’s 
lady writers, executed by one of the first of 
England’s lady sculptors, should surely be pur- 
chased, in some American city, for art union, 
library, or public hall; well worthy of an honor- 
ed place, from the genius that it representa, and 
the grace and beauty of its artistic work. 

3. E. Be 


FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Mystic River, Conn., March 15, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

From notices in your paper concerning the 
Fillmorg and Democratic Gonventions, I see 
that you well understand the state of political 
affairs in Connecticut. 

The American party has completely stultified 
itself, and that vote will not affect the result, 

The dodging of the Democratic Convention 
on the Lecomptgn bysiness dissatisfies both 
Douglas and Buchanan men, and the Connec 
ticut Democracy has lost the ground that it 
seemed to have gained a year ago. Henceforth, 
nothing but criminal remissness on the part of 
the Republicans can give power to the Demo. 
cratic party here again. 

The Democratic Gonyention attempted to 

“go in” on @ local platform, and sacrifice 
sarge 0 to harmony—i. ¢,, unity of the party— 
but when General Pratt, their nominge tor Gov- 
ernor, addressed the Convention, before its ad- 
journment, same anxious member called out, 
“ How about Lecompton?” Amid the confa- 
sion caused by the attempis to keep him atill 
by some, and to make him answer by others, 
the General retired, and the Convention ad- 
journed, both in confusion, without the question 
being answered. 
_ That question, # tiow about Lecompton?” 
is the death-knell of the General and his party ; 
but three weeks from to-day, the people of Con- 
necticut will respond to it, in terms not fo be 
mistaken, i Ge As Me 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Le Crarre, Iowa, March 12, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

A few figures may give your readers some 
idea of the increasing prosperity of this State. 
According to the report of the Auditor of State, 
the following is an exhibit of the taxable prop- 
erty in this State for the past seven years : 








In 1851, itwas - - - $28,464,550 
In1852 - - 38,427,376 
In 1853 - - 49,540,304 
Inl84 - . + =;  $%,32%;204 
Inl8& - =: « + 106,894,390 
jilsd6 +. 164,394,413 
In 1857 - .- + ~ 210,044,633 


No State has a better foundation for a liberal 
endowment of public schools. Thexe are now 
519,939 acres of achool ignds remaining unsold, 
which wili, it is estimated, bring $2,182,997 ; 
which, with the existing fund of $2,030,543, 
will amount to $4,213,540. 

From this, however, must be taken the sym 
of $46,403, which will be loxt by the defalca- 
tions of the igte Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, (Democratic,) who applied the funds 
intrusted to him to serve his own intereate. 

The new Constitution provides for the elec- 
tion of a Board of Education, who will have 
control of the School Fand, and will undoubt- 
edly re-arrange our whole school system, 

The initiatory steps towaryis reform are being 
taken by the Legislature, but the precise nature 
of the changes are as yet uncertain. It ie cer- 
tain, however, that the “ Fund“ will hereafter 
be carefiiliy guarded. 

It is gratifying to know that, ag yet, but a 
small proportion of the expenses of the State is 
caused by the punishment of criminals, the ap- 
propriations being as follows: Insane Asylum, 
oe e Deaf and Dumb, $7,000 ; Institutioa 

r : Leni 
$24,817, $7,222; and jeyitegtiory, 

} is gtill uncertain what kind of a Bank Law 
will pass the Legislature. The Senate has 
under consideration a bill for a State Bank, 
similar to that of Ohio; the principal office to 
be located at Iowa bity, with five or giz 


i 

he ) ae bil] provides for a free banking 
system, under which any person or association 
may establish a bank, on depositing the required 
amount of State stocks, &c., with the Auditor of 
State. It may be that both these will pass and 
be submitted to the people, as the Constitution 
requires ; but the probability is, that the Sen- 
ate bill wil! alte precedence, and the other 
plan be laid aside. 

The great pressing necessity of Iowa is, rfl. 
roads. For want of a speedy communication 
with the East, the progress of the interior of the 

A writer in the Jowa Citizen, at Tjes Moines, 

ives the following figures ag the reault of his 
investigations 9g to the amount paid for wagon 
freighta from Jowa Gity and Bentgnaport to Des 
Mcines, during the paat twelve months: Paid 
by merchants on merchandise, $93,634; for 
machinery for four large mills, $6,200; for 
other machinery, $4,500; for pine lumber 








household furniture, &c., $4,500; or a total of 
$120,834, costing on an Mower $40 ton, 
being an excess of $34 oth 9 or $102,7 10, 
over what it would have by railroad. Not- 
withstanding these facts, it is to be feared that 
it will be some time yet, ere the iron horse will 
be A ag oe the capi 

© Mississippi is open as far up as the head 
of the Upper Rapids, so that navigation is 
being resumed. At that t, and above, the 
ice-bridge still remains; but the thaw of the 
last four days has materially weakened it, and 
& short continuation of the present “ southern 
influence ” will cause its butments and arches 
to vanish away. Yours, &c., 





gz. RB, 
THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRSTSSESSION. 
Tuesday, March 16, 1858. 
SENATE. 


In the debate in the Senate on the 16th nit. 
on the Kansas question, Mr. King, of New York, 
delivered an elaberate speech against the Le- 
compton Constitution. He recited at length 
the progress of events in the Territory of Kan- 
sas, and reviewed the political professions made 
hy the Northern Democracy during the last 
Presidential campaign. It was notorious that 
the friends of Mr. Buchanan at the North had 
promised that justice should be done to the 
Free State majority of Kansas, and without 
such assurances he could not have commanded 
the vote of a single Northern State. The plat- 
form and principles of the Democratic party 
had long been susceptible of ‘two interpreta- 
tions —one intended for the North, and the 
other for the South. It was by such a species 
of double-dealing that it had prevailed at the 
last election. 

The President’s change of policy in respect 
to the popular submission of the Constituticn 
of Kansas seemed to have been inspired by the 
clamors of the South in its complaints against 
Gov. Walker; and, considering the natnre of 
the present question, he was constrained to 
regard it as one of a series of measures devised 
by the Nullifiers of the South, for the purpose 
of overturning our free Government, or of pre- 
cipitating a dissolution of the Union. He had 
no fears, however, of the latter alternative. 
The people of no State would tolerate the de- 
eigns of these scheming politicians, The Hart- 
ford Convention, and the supposed complicity 
of the old Federal party in its alleged unfriendly 
purposes against our National Union, had 
forever rendered the very name of “ Federalist” 
a term of political reproach, in spite of ihe 
eminent services rendered by that great and 
patriotic organization in the earlier days of the 
Republic. If the Nashville Convention, and 
the complicity of the Democratic pasty in its 
avowed objects, had not Wrought the overthrow 
of modern Demoeragy, it was only because the 
people of all sections regarded that Conyeation 
as nothing more than g sham, which, as such, 
frightened nobody, gnd was already well-nigh 
ag ; oe 

r. Mallory, of Florida, defended the polic 
of the bill, and defined the rights of the Bouth 
in relation to African Slavery. He endorsed 
the views of Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Hanter, in 
their reply to Mr. Seward. Nothing had geem- 
ed to him more eurpriging in the ex’ inary 
speech of the jag}-named Senator, than the icy 
coldness with which he announeed propositions 
that he must know would be revolting to the 
sensibilities of the South. ; 

He thought the rejection of Kansas would be 
fraught with dongerens consequences, which 
it would require all the giedom pf Congress to 
avert, as it would be hardly possible to convince 
she South that Kangashad rot been rejected 
purely and simply begause ehe asked admiasion 
as @alave Gate, “In view of the dwindling pha- 
lanx of those at the North who had heretofore 
sustained the rights of the South, that section 
might might find herself compelled ta take a 
new point of departure. for ue eould not refuse 
to see that her 3aetied were every day gather- 
ing i strength around her. From the past 
progress of the anti Slavery parts, it was easy 
to predict its final sujeess. “He agreed with 
Northern Songiors in the opinion that the pre- 
ponderanee of the South in the Union was 
already lost, and, if he thought that the rights 


strength, he would already despair of the 
Republic. The South could not keep pace 
with the North in the march of expansion. It 
was idle to deny the fact. Hitherto, the South 
had swayed, in the main, the destines of the 
gountey. ° When the sceptre should have nassed 
into the hands of the North, it regained to be 
seen whether she worlq prove gompetent to 
wield it. Shogld that event occar, the South 
would be only the more | oray of her rights 
and the more vigilant in their defence. 

Mr. Pugb, of Ohio, in an earnest speech, 
defended the legality and validity of the Le- 
compton Conatitution, though announcing that, 
in obedience to the instructions of the Legisla- 
ture of his State, he shog!q be constrained to 
vote againgt the admission of Kausag ynder 
thas instrument. 

After entering into an elaborate historical 
review of the nature, obligations, and force of 
enabling acts, and after reviewing the succes- 
sive eteps which had attended the formation of 
the pending Constitation, and which seemed to 
him legal and proper throughout, he proceeded 
to defend the asagndment which he proposed to 
attach to the bill, to the effect that nothing 
therein contained should be construed go deny 
the right of the people of Kansas at any time, 
in a legal way, to alter, reform or abolish the 
pending Gonsfitution, at their pleasure. 


Wednesday, March 17, 1858, 
SENATE, 

Kansas.—The Senate then proceeded tq the 
consideration of the special order, vis ; the bill 
for the admission of the State of Kansas into 
the Union. 

Mr. Orittenden of Kentucky addressed the 
Senate. The President of the United States, 
in 8 special measage of unusual earnestness, 
had urged upon Congress the duty and expedi- 
ency of admitting Kansas into the Union under 
what is known as the Lecompton Conatityjioa. 
The application made in the name of this in- 
strament naturally raised {ue mquiries: Is it 
the Constitution oi tae people of Kansas, and 
does it embody their will? To both these in- 
quiries he was constrained, as the result of his 
candid judgment, to reply im the negative, The 
prima facie eyiaenge iy a of the instrument 
might be fair; but behind it there was other 
and contrary evidenee, te which he could not 
close hig eyes. Jt was in evidence, that at 
a special eleetion, more than ten thousand votes 
had been cast against this Constitution; and 
Federal authorites, such as ex Governor Walk- 
er and ex-Secretary Stanton, had grven assu- 
rances of asimilar pyzpegi which were too well 
authenticatea ig be lightly ignored. At the 
elecjion had upon the Slavery article, i; was 
claimed that but little more thas «tg thousand 
votes were cast by the frigndg of the Conatitu- 
tion in ita psegent shape ; and of these, recent 
invegtigationg seemed to show that nearly one- 
half were fraudulent and fictitious. The late 
Territorigl Legislature, moreover, had unan- 
imauely de against the spending document, 
and asked its rejection by Congresa. Who, ix 
the face of evidence like this, con!4 affiriy shat 
the Lecompton Congtitntion wag te Gonst*’ a- 
tion of the péople of Kansas? These latter 
evidences are equally matters of record with the 
Constitution itself, and, being latest in point o: 
time, are entitled to the greatest weight in as- 
copaining the 4 re of the Territory. 

e Presid eth trae, to 
consider ag no than He rience in 
had upon the Constitytion, under authority of 
the Territorial Legislature, on the 4th of Janu- 
ary last; bat the reason assigned for such a 
course 1s moat . Though ex- 
preasing regret that the whole Constitution had 
not heea gubmitted according to his original 
preferences aah expectations, he regards the 
submission ined by the Legislature {4 “be 
null and void, because, at that arte @f events, 


the Territory was already to Yepared for 
admission into the ch affected by 
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tion had been framed, it is true, but the instro- 
ment was without binding heen upon the peo- 
ple, and even now it remains for Con to 
say whether it shall ever be made o' tory. 
While the Constitution was in this unexecuted 
shape, there was nothing that could diminish 
the power of the Territorial Legi to affix 
this new condition to its formation. At the 
best, this Constitution was nothing more than 
& proposition to the Congress of the United 
States. The —_ act had authorized no 
Convention, clothed with legislative authority, 
to bind the people of Kansas, or to conclude 
the National Legislature from the exercise of 
ita sovereignty over the Territories. Nor did 
this doctrine rest upon argument alone, Con- 
, in the case of Wisconsin, had remanded 
er Constitution to the people of that Territo- 
ry upon @ disputed question of boundary, at a 
period in the process of her preparation for ad- 
mission when she was much farther advanced 
in her application than was at the time 
her Territorial Legislature authorized this vote 
on the Lecompton instrument. Were the peo- 
ple of Kansas forever restrained from fur- 
ther proceedings in the matter of a Constity- 
tion after the Lecompton Convention adjourn- 
ed? What, then, would have been their condi- 
tion, had Mr. Calhoun suppressed the document, 
or refused to transmit it to Congress? An argu- 
ment which proved too much, proved pothing. 
The Lecompton Constitution could not work 
as an estoppel on the people in their applica- 
tion for admission, nor were the little rules of 
Westminster Hall pertinent to the diseussion 
of a great political question before a tribunal 
like the National Legislature. In its adjust- 
ment, full scope should be left for the play of 
reason and justice, unrestrained by legal fic. 
tions or nicalities. If, in respect to 
fundamental law, and out of abundant caution 
the people should desire to vote &gain and 
again spon their projet of a Constitution, who 
could object? tt the case of Kaneas, the ro- 
sult of the election held upon the whole Conati- 
tution had auiiciently vindicated its propriety 
and nepessity. It enabled the people uumis- 
takably to indicate to Congress and the coun- 
try their oppcaition to the pending instrument. 
Who would now be willing to force them into 
the Union under a Constitution thug tried and 
a ane ! To ga would clearly be a pal- 
pable violation of the right of the 
govern themselves, “ —" 
This Constitution, moreover, on closer ex- 
amination, seemed to be conceived and execu- 
ted in fraud. Recent investigations in the Ter- 
yitovy, conducted under the authority of the 
Territorial Legislatare, had disclosed the fact, 
that of the votes cast in favor of the Slavery 


heir 





article on the 21st of December, more than 
twenty-seven hundred were fraudulent and fic- 
titious, And, in order to estimate the force of 
@ statement like this, it was necessary to tea 
& connected view of political events in Kansas. 
The first Legislature of that Territory was 
elected by others than the people of Kansas. 
This fact seemed to be undeniable, and was 
certainly so considered by the Free Stace party 
of the erritory, who, for this reason, nad long 
renounced allegiance to the Territorial Govern- 
ment, | This abstinence on their part from all 
participation in oivil affairs naturally pleased 
the minority, as it left the field open for their 
unimpeded sway, insomnch that Gov. Walker, 
cee nating to wy the recusant ma- 
jority by promises of fair dealing, encountered 
the determined hoatility of the minority party, 





of his geotion depended upon mere numerical | K 


That the latter were not incapable of fraud jg 
sufticicntly patent, and thet they sOugHT to re- 
tain their power rather by artifice theiq numeri. 
val strength is apparent from the machinery 
devised by the Lecompton Cowvention, as seen 
in its refusal to submit the whole Constitution, 
in the extraordinary powers conferred on Mr. 
Calhoun, and in the test oath prescribed as a 
condition of voting on even the single article 
referred to the people, Its little respect for 
the will of the majority. is also shown by the 
clause of the eebedule, which, in case the Con- 
stitution should be accepted by Congress, re- 
peals all laws ed by the late Territorial 
Legislature. What power had that Conven- 
tion to paralyze a Legislature acting under au- 
thority of the organic act of Congress ? 

Mr. Crittenden expregsed his disapproval of 
much in the conduct of the Free State party of 
<ansas. They doubtless have bad and sedi- 
tioug wea among them, but, laws were provided 
for the punishment of such individuals. The 
political rights of @ whole people were not for- 
feited ¥ the factious practices of a few lawless 
men. 4f, however, it should be said that this 
seditious spirit is general among the people, he 
thought they were in that case hardly prepared 
to take their place in this peaceful eonfedera- 
tion of States, They should be left to serve 
little longer apprenticeghip in the art of self- 
government, 

Regarding the Lecompton Constitution in 
the [ight he did, it was impossible for him to 
vote in favor of admitting Kansas under that 
instrument. He would submit to any conse- 
quences, rather than stain his hand by putting 
at to what his conscience did not approve, And 
what was to be gained by it? At the North, a 
renewed agitation of Slavery. To the South, it 
was destined in any event to be a barren tri- 
umph. Let us, then, said Mr. C., authorize the 
people of Kansas to express their will fairly 


ity rule. Thie was the principle which com- 
mended the Kansas-Nebraska law to Southern 
aceeptance. Let the South now give fal scope 
to its exerciae, 

_He gave notice of his intention to bring in a 
bill, providing for the admigsion of Kansas con- 
ditionally, on the ratification of the Lecompton 
Constitution by @ full and fair vote of the peo- 
ple, and, iy case of its rejection, by authorizing 
the formation of a new State Government. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, in an earnest 
speech, reviewed the history of the legislation 
of Congress on the subject of Sisvery in the 
Territories since the year 185%, He explained 
and approved the theory of the Compromise 
measures of that deie, and quoted from a speech 
of Mr. Cass ia illustration of the pacific effect 
they had éxerted upon all sections of the coun- 
zy when in 1854 the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. He remarked upon the little success 
of the Kansag-Nebraska bill in accomplishing 
the object of its patrons, that of banishing 
Slavery from the halls of Congress. Reviewing 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Dred Scott, he replied to the rewent argu- 
ment of Mr. Benjamin, in relatioa to the legal 
status and extent of Slavery, whether under 
the common law or the Qonatitation of the Uni- 
ted States. He cited five decisions in which 
the Supreme Overt assert the power of Con- 
gress qyer the Territories, and hence inferred 
that it ill became those who now deny this 
power to assail the “ Republican” party for re- 
fusing assent to the mere obiter dicta of that 
Court in their late opinion. 

Mr. T. then recited the course of ev-ats in 
Kansas, and entered an emphatic protest 
against her admission under t',¢ Lecompton 
Constitution. It was idle tr suppose that such 
an iniquitous measure “vould tend to “ localize 
the agitation” now raging in the country. That 
agitation cou! ‘ne allayed only by doing justice 
in the Dv mises. 

“Tne Senate adjourned at 5 o'clock. 

HOUSE. 

The business first in order was the motion to 

lay on the table the memorial of the members 
and officers of the Territorial Legislature of 
Utah. 
Mr. Harris, of Maryland, said he had submit- 
ted the motion under the impression that sach 
a paper should be got rid of promptly, but upon 
consideration he thought it was impor‘.ant that 
it should be made a matter of record. 


Mr. Mil of Virginia, hoped the document 
would asian owes de insulting, 


insolent, and defiant. 

The memorial gs ordered to be printed and 
laid on the ‘able. 

The Axmy Bill.—The bill to raize a regiment 
of mounted volunteers in Texas, and to author- 
ize the President to eall into the service of the 
United States four regiments of volunteers, 
came up as unfinished business. 

Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, said the bill was 
unfortanate in being obliged to drag its slow 





length along during the morning hoor only, and. 


and definitively in the matter. Let the major- - 
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!. 3° 
H to it the debate to . intrepidity was enumerated amon 
mage fe marred aay “abn of. Ho; he could not forbear to express 
thought a vote might be had to-morrow 


Mr. Perd'eton, of Ohio, spoke in favor of the 
substitute of which Mr. Faulkner, of Virginia, 
had given notice, to provide for a permanent 
increase of the army. A csreful examination 
of the subject had convinced him that such an 
increase was absolutely necessary. 

Our foreign relations were such as to req 
av increase of the army. He believed it was 
time to sow the seed of American institutions 
. aie hone j nee it was time to demand 
of Spain indemnity for the 

re; aud it éffult to take ftom ef that framed “in 

island, the possession of which had enabled her 
to trample upon the rights of our citizens and 
insult our national flag; and that it was time 
to notify Great Britain and the world that 
herceforward American influence and 
was to be supreme on this continent. © 
had failed unaided to attain the high destiny to 
which she was entitled, and it wonld heteaiter 
be the duty of this Government to respond to 
her call for aid. This line of policy should be 
openly proclaimed and enforced, if need be, by 
the persuasive tones of cannon, in the face of 
the scowls and frowns of interested and rival 
nations. All these thin 
right time and in the right way, and they point. 
ed to the necessity of an increase of the stand- 
He had no word to say against vol: 
unteers; on the contrary, he believed volunteer 
vigor to regular 
m them, so 
combined made the best army in the world. 
Bat they were suited only for temporary emer- 
i not for a nermane 
arshall, of Kenta 


go on until the At fifteen minutes before four o’clock, the | of all parties, both North and South. 
House adjourned. 
before just such men as Mr, Toombs and his ' i 

Southern coadjutors. At present, it seemed to | Friday, March 19, 1858. 
him that nothing more was at stake than the | 


triumph or defeat of , and it was the Sen- | 








caused him so greatly to ex 


on the ground that Congress is bound to accept | 

as having been legal 
the organic act, an 
implies that its rejeation would be deemed an 
ontrage by the Southern Siates. It is argued 
that Congress has no right to look behind the 
thus sanctioned by the forms 
organic act authorize the form- 
ation of a State Constitution? That it does, 
the President says is too clear for 
That it does not, is admitted by Mr. 
who, while thns differing with the President on 
& question of interpretation which the latter 
pronounces self evident, does not scruple to eom- 
mend the logic of the President’s Kansas mes- 
sage as being unanswerable, and that, too, when 
by his admission he takea away the very found- 
ation of its argument. If the organic act did 
not authorize the formation of this Constitution, 
it results that the pending question of its ac- 
ceptance remains entirely open to the discretion 
ing it, he would enter 
into an examination of the recorded evidence 
by which he was bound to render just judgment 
in the premises—being free to accept or reject 
the pending proposition, as circumstances and 


Mr. Bell then proceeded to review with great 
minuteness and accuracy the progress of polit- 
ical events in Kansas, and the proceedings 
which led to the formation of the Lecompton 
Desiring to make a complete 
and impartial record of the whole case, he chal- 
lenged contradiction of any statement which 
other Senators might deem erroneous. In view 
of all the facts, he said, at the close of his nar- 
rative, that he was driven to the irresistible 
conclusion that the Lecompton Constitution did 
not embody the will of the 

Kansas should not be admitte 
Favor was invoked by some for the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, because it recognised Slavery. 
There was no hope of making Kansas a slave 
State, yet the view was held up to the South. 
The Pro-Slavery leaders of the Territory had 
abandoned that idea more than a yearago. He 
read from letters of Dr. Stringfellow, Dr. Tebbs 
Gen. Whitfield, Judge Elmore, and others, in 
confirmation of this statement. It is only Fed- 
eral officials, like Calhoun, Henderson, McLean, 
and othtrs, who now seem to encourage this 


t and security for 


must be done at the 





troops imparted 
ceived disciplin 


nt increase. 
cy, said if this bill 
failed, and the country should understand the 
reasons, he would be satisfied. He denied the 
necessity of an increase of the re 
was now over-b 
overnment was not under obliga- 
tions to protect em t routes ; if it were, an 
immenge army wo 
neers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys had 
no such protection; théy reli 
own sagacity and valor. It would not be wise 
or economical to teach Americans to rely for 
protection upon the army. 
Had it come to 
manded “ mere. machines ” for its mili 
vice, and complained of the citizen soldiery, 
that they were too intelligent and sympathized 
too much with the people? The volunteers 
had shown in Mexico that they were in no re- 
spect inferior to regular 
the Mexican war did not show an instance 
where the regulars recovered ground which vol- 
unteers had abandoned. It was citizen volun- 
teers that had achieved many of the most bril- 
liant victories in our past history. He denied 
that, under the same conditions, volunteers were 
expensive than regulars, 
e that volunteers would 
be the most efficient force that could be brought 


Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, was opposed both to 
the bill to raise volunteers and the substitute to 
he army was already large 
enough, the efficient force being fifteen thou- 
sand. Three thousand troops were kept in 

Kansas and its vicinity, where they were not 
required for any proper and legitimate purpose. 
He had high authority for sayin 
hostilities were to be proseca 
ready in the field and on the way were amply 
sufficient. The force in and near Kansas, 
aciled to Col. Johngon’s column, would increase 
it to five thousand men—a force amply sufficient 
to enter Salt Lake city 
Mr. Bryan, of Texas, 
raising the regiment of volunteers for Texas, 
and spoke of the murders and outrages recent- 
ly committed by Indians on the Texas fron- 


that Government de- 


troops. The annals of 


more sickly or more 
and proceeded to 


nt it is said that the admission of Kansas 
will “localize” the Slavery agitation. The 
idea was not a novel one. It was said that the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill would acccomplish this 
object. Haditdone so? And what assurance 
had we that this latter hope would vot prove as 
illusory as the former? Free-Soilism had grown 
and thriven on the food furnished by that meas- 
ure. Indeed, the Republican party. had sud- 
denly become the favorites of the Democracy, 
and it now was sought to assure their success 
by passing this new measure. 
hand, did Southern men seek a pretext for dis- 
union agitation? Then, as he thought, they 
might prudently await a better issue than would 
be furnished by either the passage or rejection 


ing psans in praise of the Union. 








Mr. Bell next reviewed the do 
Constitution may be changed by t 
their will, in spite of the provisions contained in 
its body. This was a most dangerous and dis- 
organizing theory, and he was surprised that 
one usually so conservative as Mr. Hunter had, 
in this case, given in his adhesion to it. 

The speaker then criticised briefly the recent 
speech of Mr. Seward, and closed his augument 
by an invocation for that political repose which 
the country so much needed. 
vative and patriotic men of both sections should 
combine to calm the agitation, he feared our 
brave ship of State was drifting towards the 


Mr. Foster then obtained the floor, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


inst all opposition. 
owed the necessity of 


Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, thought it unnecessary 
to send troops against the Indians. He had 
acquaintance with the Indian character, 
and he knew that if they were fed and well 
used, they would never injure a white man. 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, gave notice 
of an amendment providing that so much az 
vides for a regiment in Texas shall not be 
force if that State goes out of the Union, nor 
so long as it maintains an attitude of hostility 
towards tiie General Government. 

Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, obtained the floor ; 
when, at twenty minutes before fcur o’clock, 
the House adjourned, 


Thursday, March 18, 1858, 


foretell the results. 


The army bill was taken up as the regular 


Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, advocated the 
bill as reported by the majority, and opposed a 
permanent increase of the regular army. Con- 
cress was responsible for furnishing a different 
kind of force than that which the Administra- 
tion had asked for, but he was willing to take 
his share of that responsibility. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, said, he was pre- 
pared, upon his Congressional responsibility, 
t2 vote to recall the regulars and send volun- 
teers in their places. It was a usurpation of 
power for the President to send the army to 
Utah while Congress was in session. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, contended that 
there was now no legal authority for the em- 
ployment of any force whatever in Utah, and 
suggested amendments authorizing the Presi- 
dent to use the army and the volunteers to be 
raised for the purpose of quelling disturbances 


Kansas.—The Senate resumed the c 
ation of the epecial order, being the bill — 
admission of the State of Kansas into the Union. 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, agreed with Mr. 
Crittenden, that this was not a sectioral ques- 
tion, but its importance was such: that many 
ple in many of the States considered it 
rth more than the Union itself. It was use- 
less to deny that the great shibboleth of the op- 

ition to the Lecompton Constitution Was 
ound in the ery of “no more slave States in 
this Confederacy.” Regarding this as the real 
question at issue, he should proceed to inquire 
whether it was a doctrine which could be ad- 
mitted in any consideration of constitutional 
law, authority, or policy. 

As s question of policy, this political dogma 
What more natural 
at the people of the Territo- 
State Governments should 
be left free to determine for themselves wheth- 
er they would adopt or reject the institution of 
Slavery? In the case of Kansas, she had a 
t to admission—a right under the 
acquisition, under the organic act, 
and under the Constitation of the United 
States. The Lecompton Constitution had beer 
made with extreme deliberation, regularity, 
and legality. Admitting as true all the allega- 
tions of fraud committed at the election on the 
Slavery article, they did not affect the legal 
adoption of that clause and of the whole in- 


He held that the Territorial Legislature had 
no right or authority to submit the Constitution 
to & vote of the people after it had been framed 
and sdopted by the Convention acting as the 
He regretted that 
m should have given the weight 
of his great name to the charge that the first 
Legislature of Kansas had been elected by 


Missourians. - 
He differed radically with Mr. Crittenden in 
his views of the Missouri restriction and its re- 
He rejoiced that that odious statute had 
effaced. He was sure that Kentucky, 
even though, ss some of her sister States fear- 
ed, she loved thé Union — knee -_ too 
would never endure the bondage of ite re- 
po But shouid that event oc 
cur, it would be not among the least of its ag- 
gravations that her own cherished son had con- 

apired to effect the wrong. 

closed his argument by paying 
@ warm tribute to President Buchanan, Mr. 
Secretary Cass, and such of the Northern 
Democracy as now exhibit the same sublime 
spectacle of maintaining the constitutional 
rights of the South against the advancing 
strides of Northern fanaticism. 
Crittenden replied to the strictures 
of Mr. Toombs. He hoped he should be 
pardoned for regretting the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, 
more than thirty years to revere and honor it 
as & great patriotic measure, which had brought 
+ to the whole country a revenue of peace and 
good will—a richer revenue than any tariff 
act could ever bestow. He had no quarrel 
with ite Supreme Conrt. He recognised it as 
the final arbiter in questions belonging to its 
jurisdiction, bzt he could yield obedience to its 
mandate without ‘oregoing the matured and 
honest convictions of his Feason and judgment. 
He regretted that the subject of Slavery was 
made an incident of this debais- It really 
formed no legitimate element of the Kansas 
discussion, which he had hoped would be cvn- 
ducted on high considerations of equality and 
Political justice. He was Southern man, and 
8 desired to see his section in the right 
So feeling, he was constrained in the pending 
issue to advise that which seemed to him right 
as a true son of the Sou 
time as a loyal citizen of the United States 
He prayed that the South might ever bask in 
the suushine of prosperity, 


was equally inex Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, urged that no army 
ought to be sent against the Mormons until 
polygamy—the “twin relic of barbarism ”— 
had been prohibited by act of Congress. 

Mr. Faulkner, of Virginia, offered his substi- 
tute for the fourth, fifth, an 
the bill, providing for raising additional regi 


ries in forming their 
sixth sections of 


isgouri, degired to know wheth- 
er the Government was prepared to exercise a 
wholesome ¢ontrol over 
people was to be allowed to run riot yet longer 
in the exercise of the privileges of “ squatter 
sovereignty.” The Mormons had instituted a 
blockade of the route from the Mississippi val- 
ley to the Pacific ocean, and hurled defiance at 
the Executive ; and it was high time they were 
subdued. He quoted from the laws of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, to show their unjust and 
tyrannical character, and recounted the out- 
rages which they had committed upon Gentiles 
The people of the Northwest 
could not longer permit these things to go on. 
They had friends yet among the 
be rescued, and they were determined that the 
great route of emigration should not continue 
to be blocked up. He denied that the present 
force was at all adequate ; a small force would 
be only an invitation to resistanc 
ut down the rebe' 
e did not think the army would 
be employed against Kansas. If the President 
had resolved upon that conrse, a few thousand 
troops more or less would make no material 
difference. But the President, in his o 
had learned a lesson already which wou 
him to respeet more the opinions and the lib- 
erties of the people. If anything should befall 
the gallant little army now in Utah, the Presi- 
dent ought to have power to send volunteers to 
their aid, The President was responsible for 
their judicious employment, as he was for de- 
taining the troops too long in Kansas last sum- 
mer. He believed the President had power to 
send troops to the Territories, and 
this business would strike a fatal blow at the 
heresy of “squatter sovereignty.” He believed 
in popular sovereignty, but it was the sove- 
reignty of the whole people over their property 
in the Territories. 
render the right and duty o 
Territories into the hands of a few accidental 
equatters ; and he was in favor of a law givin 

the Governor and Judges of [tgh legislative 


tah, or whether that 


newed imposition. 


he was in favor of its adoption. 


having learned for 


owardly to sur- 


Quitman called for the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded, 70 to 48, and the 
main question was ordered to be pnt. 

Mr. Q. then slosed the debate on the bill. 
No man could doubt the negeasity of protecting 
the United States civil officers in Utah, gnd it 
was the duty of the President to station troops 
there for that purpose. There was no design 
of making war upon the Mormons, nor of inter- 
i ion ; the force was only 
to protect the civil officers in their peaceful er- 
rand of enforeing the law. 
He admitted that the troo 
be withdrawn from Kansas. 
the Administration was in giving the civil gov. 
ernment of Kansas discretionary power to re 
oops there. That had caused the 
patiial failure*ef the ‘Utah expedition of last 
ought it was more necessa 
to have a large force in Kansas. The senti- 
ment of the cduntry was decidedly adverse to 
@ permanent increase of the 
woe not to’ be thought of. ~~ 

It:was their duty to authorize the raisi 
the forces, and if the Administration refuse 
employ the iroops raised, 

would rest there. Jn less than forty days from 
the passage of his bill, 


were only precautionary. J og 
pretext ; whether admitted or rejected, the ele- | tae pe 7 cianied-at aitanta te esa? 
ments of Anti-Slavery agitation would The tended that it nn not expressive of the — 
was becoming more and more insecure, | ™ente of the people, was nursed in fraud an 

The fagitive slave ie was not generally en- violative of justice and good faith. It made 
forced. Southera men were excluded with Slavery perpetual, and there was no mode by 
their property from the Territories, and the which the people could free themselves. 

doctrine of “no more slave States” was openly | Mr. Barkadale, of Mississippi, ssid that on 
avowed. In view of all this, and in the pros- | the 3d of February the President had trans- 
pect of the snccess of the sectional Republican | mitted to Congress the Constitution formed by 
recautionary resolutions | Kansas, with her application for admission, and 
of Texas were justifiabie, and trusted that she | message marked by extraordinary ability, 
would not recede from the position she had | urging her admission. In alluding to the pas- 


He had lost all faith in “ finalities.” 


fering with their rel 


th, and.at the same 


ps might properly | party, he thought ti 
c aud that peace 
eign throughout all the land. 
rematks of the venerable 
ator were greeted in the galleries with loud | 
however, was soon. 
rules ~ the Senate... ; 
& obtained the fiver of the 
berice. Reese po of re- 
18 Speech on | 
Mm until 10 o’clock at ni 
legi © would not Mong ea 
ogiuin pronounced 
Bachanaa and hi 
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‘army, and that 





act from ihe eloquent en 


by Mr. Tx iz 
Cabinet. They aight be 


Sey were represented; but wisca 




































strike hands with conservative, hovorable men 


+ 


Referring to the Lecompton Constitution, he 
said the Administration was forcing the meas- 
ure in defiance of the opinion of the conntry, 
in spite of the warnings of the great body of 


Kansas.—Mr. Wilson moved that the Senate | the Democracy of the North, and in a spirit of 
ator’s zeal in bebalf of a political victory which | proceed to the consideration of the bill for the | recklessness that must prove fatal to itself. 

the pend- | admission of 'the State of Kansas inte the} He denied that the parties im Kansas were 
ing igsue. We must consider what would satisfy | Union; which was agreed to. 
not merely a party, butthe whole country. The 


sectional, the Free State party containing 


Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, would inquire, | many members from the South, while the Pro- 

President, however, bases his recommendation | first: Is this Constitution the work of the peo- | Slavery party, he was ashamed to confess, num- 
| ple, embodying their will? Second: Will it, |bered many adherents from the North,’ the 

if Kansas be admitted under it, harmonize with | great Border Ruffian leader himself being from 

the principles on which our Government is ft 

To both of these inquiries he was | Border Ruffians in Kansas were from the free 

constrained, after a careful inquiry, to reply in | States. 


assachusetts. Yes, the very worst class of 


He was sorry that truth and justice required 


Under the first head, he argued to show that |the admission; but it was no new thing, for 
the Lecompton Constitution had no binding | Slavery had always done its dirty work through 
obligation on Congress, and recited the various | Northern men. Of the members of the Free 
evidences which compelled the belief that it | State Legislature of Kansas, four were from 
was not the work of the people, or an ex 
sion of their will. 


- | Virginia alone, while only five were from all 


Under the cecond head, he | the New England States. This and similar 
reviewed that provision of the instrument which | facts, he contended, furnished sufficient answer 
forbids free negroes to live in the State of Kan- | to the assertion concerning Northern Abolition 
sas under any circumstances, and cited the | emigration to Kansas. He fortified this posi- 
Missouri controversy as having finally turned | tion with further illustrations. 

on precisely this question, which, if important} The solemn poten which at one time in- 
in 1820, was equally important now. 

He next considered the excuses by which it 
is sought to justify the pending measure. 


spired hope in the breasts of freemen had been 
phat violated by the rekindling of the 


He | flames of a fiercer strife. Mr. Foot then nar- 
criticised Mr. Pugh’s amendment, which he | rated the events in Kansas, including the move- 
thought involved an unwarrantable attempt on | ment for the formation of the Topeka Constitu- 
the part of Congress to construe the Constitu- | tion. The men who formed that Constitution, 
tion of Kansas, and closed by affirming that his | he said, were denounced by the President as 
opposition tu the Lecompton Constitution was | rebels. 

based on considerations which lay outside of |} Rebels, are they? It was rebels such as 
Slavery, though he deemed it just to say that | these who established our indgpendence. It is 
he would never vote to admit a slaveholding | from the efforts of rebels, such as ‘these, that 
State lying north of the Missouri compromise | the nations of the Old World are yet to wake 


from their long polar night of despotism. 


Mr. Clay, of Alabama, in an elaborate argu- | These men are rebels, the President tells us, 
ment, vindicated the rights of Slavery under | while forgera, throwers of spurious ballots, &c., 
the Constitution of the United States. 
he thought especially incumbent on him at a| Mr. Foot next referred to the Lecompton 
time when Alabama, by the unanimous resolves | Constitution, combatting the President’s argu- 
of her Legislature, had taken a definite position | ment as to its legality, and denying that the 
in case the pending measure should be reject- | Slavery question had ever been submitted. — 
ed. He thought it vain to disguise the fact that | Mr. Simmons desired to show that this diffi- 
Slavery was the real subject. matter of the pres- | culty, which had so longabsorbed so much of the 
ert controversy. Disorders in Utah and gross | public attention, might havea peaceful solution ; 
irregularities in Minnesota disturb not the na- | and, in order to attain that object, we had only 
tional repose, because Slavery is not implicated | to do right and act fairly towards all parties. 
in them. But informalities in Kansas became | The Senators on the other side seemed to 
topics of national debate, because it is sought in | think that the people have only a right to be 
their name to compass the defeat of the South. | well governed; they had not yet reached that 
He criticised, in detail, the principles of the | sublimer doctrine which teaches that they have 
Republican party, with the view of showing | a right to govern themselves, 
their antagonism to the rights guarantied to the Mr. Bright addressed the Senate. No 
South by the Constitution of the United States. | one questions the fact that the Lecompton 
He believed that the prevalence of that party | Constitution is republican in its form, and 
was fraught with terrible calamities to his sec- | the only objection which is urged against it is 
tion—calamities, however, which the South | in reference to the question of Slavery, with 
would deserve to endure if she did not promptly | which we have nothing to do. 
resent insult and repel aggression. Attherisk | It was sufficient, however, to reply to those 
of provoking ridicule, he would read the solemn | who object to the provisions of this Constitu- 
resolutions of the Legislature of his State. He | tion, that the speediest and surest way to settle 
was not one of those who are addicted to sing- | the matter would be to admit Kansas as a 
His first | State, and then leave the people to alter or 
and paramount allegiance was due to Alabama. | change their Constitution at any time and in 
nion as conceived by the fathers he re- | any mode they please; since they would then 
vered and loved, but union under a violated Con- | have sovereign power toadjust their own affairs 
stitution he abhorred, and would break if his | without interference from any quarter. Once 
power were equal to his will. 
After the Senator had ‘concluded his speech, | lose its national character—a thing to be desired 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Houston called his attention | by every conservative man and every lover of his 
to some remarks which might possibly be con- | country. On the other hand, to refuse her ad- 
strued to reflect upon the course they had pur- | mission under this Constitution, would be to 
sued in the pending controvery. Mr. Clay dis- | set up our will in opposition to theirs—to de- 
claimed any intention to impeach the motives | clare, that unless they make a Constitution, 
of either, though regretting that their views | not to suit themselves, but to suit Congress, they 
had not been coincident with his own. 
Mr. Durkee, of Wisconsin, said that he in- | Kansas on an equal footing with the original 
tended to make a speech, but, his health being | States? Would it not rather be to affix a brand 
poor, he would get his colleague to read it for | of inferiority on that young State? Would it 
him. He took strong ground againet the Le- | not be intervention of the most offensive 
compton Constitution, and reiterated the argu- | character ? 
ments generally urged on that side. Force that} Mr. Toombs suggested that as the Senate was 
creature of frauds, forgery, and spurious re- | pretty full, [laughter,| they had better take a 
turns, upon Kansas, he said, and no man can | vote at once on the interesting question before 
In adopting the Lecomp- | them. He presumed that almost all who desired 
ton Constitution, we abandon the ballot-box, | to speak on the subject had had an opportunity 
and resort to the principle of tyrants, that might | to do so, and some had spoken two or three 
If the people of the North sub- | times. According to the original idea, it was 
mit to such outrages, Mr. Hammond was right | Sunday as soon as the sun went down on Sat- 
in saying they were slaves. 


This | are law-and-order men. 


admitted into the Union, the contest would 


shall not be admitted. Would that be to admit 


urday night, and he, for one, had conscientious 
acruplea against sta [Renewed 


Vie tree, 

The Army Bill.—The Speaker said the busi- laughter.] He hoped, therefore, that he should 
ness first in order was the bill to raise a regi- ss 
ment of mounted volunteers for Texas, and one — e ought not to be here. Let us, 
to authorize the President to call into the eer- — yee rf & vote at once, go home and go to 
vice of the United States four additional regi. a et -? yg et —_ “ 
ments of volunteers, upon which the main ques- | C2UTCH, and trust in Providence to make a 
tion had been ordered. - ; 
The amendment offered by Mr. Quitman, of ca iy Fs agence Pans mt a oe 
Mississippi, providing for surgeons, was agreed | SP&ee : 8 quotations ha 
o 


be backed up by gentlemen from the land of 


these things come out right in Kansas. 


been made from a speech which he (Mr. B.) 


: delivered in 1850, to show that he was a disunion- 
ice © a bey ie Woulkusr, of or ist. This did him injustice, and he disclaimed 
ginia, to strike out so much as provides for : : 
volunteers, and insert instead a provision for 7 Wilson thought + mega which were 
organizing one regiment of dragoons and two all from different parts of the speech, did not 
Gar coladenth Ganctbeetedonies 43, nays Mr. Wilson addressed the Senate at some 


such sentiments. 


misrepresent the Senator’s meaning. 


length in reference to Kansas matters generally, 


The question recurred on the engrossment of and the speech of Mr. Hammond in particular, 
the bill, and it was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time—yeas 128, naya 74. 

Mr. Quitman then demanded the previous me ome — “So bac McDuffie, and 
question on the passage of the bill, which was a = =. mang ; me “Ogee That 
seconded, and under its operation the bill was | 7“ always taken the lead in efforts to 
Pee Dene ou. ces of thet whee he mond had compared the relative stength of the 
— po: sag ae yee eons 9 nays authorities to show how Fréedom had worked 


He thought that speech contained nothing new, 
for the same doctrines had been advanced 


extend and perpetuate Slavery. As Mr. Ham- 
North and the South, Mr. W. cited various 


in one section of the Union, and how Slavery 


, , ° had worked in the other. He said that two 
ye Refine Bin The Hoare aecrige [narod pears ago the wil of Vitgain wo 
rea age ; 2 : rich and fertile, and New England barren and 
oe tall to ale thcimelas ey haut sterile. At the present day, ar of the soil of 
tions for the service of the fiscal year ending Virginia has been exhausted, while the farms 


of New England are fruitful and productive. 


Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, explained the sev- Mr. W. continued his remarks until nearly 10 


eral items of appropriation in the bill, and ° . 
urged the necessity and propriety of its pas- Mr. Stuart obtained the floor, and, on motion 


o'clock, P. M. 


by Mr. Green, the Senate adjourned until 10 


— Satan, of Penenieiii: an be o'clock on Monday morning, when the Kansas 
desired to defend the right of the white man to bill comes up as the special order. 
self-government. The question of the rights HOUSE. 
of the negro had been amply discussed, but | The House went into Committee of the Whole 
never before had the question of the rights of | on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bocock, of Vir- 
the white man to govern himself been brought | ginia, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
fairly before Congress. Disguise it as they | tion of the bill to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
might, the question before them was whether 
they should or should not compel the people of | ending June 30, 1858. 
Kansas to submit to a Constitution which they | Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, opposed the ex- 
had repudiated. 
On the authority of Calhoun and Webster he | wader the Lecompton Constitution, because it 
defined a Constitution to be a compact, a spe- | 48 contrary to the genius of our institutions 
cies of contract, and no contract was ever | 28 exhibited in the history of our Government. 
binding, after it was framed by agents, until it Mr. F. occupied his full time in reading his 
had been approved by their principals. The | 8Peech, covering the entire ground heretofore 
ansas were to contract, each with | held by his Republican coadjutors. T'hey would 
all the others, by their agents assembled as del- | 20t admit Kansas intothe Union, if they de- 
egates in Convention, and the contract they stroyed a hundred Unions. They were not all 
drew up was not binding until ratified by the | 8¢ared about a dissolution of the Union, and 
people of Kansas, the contractors themselves, | Wished to test its ome In the South they 
Mr. Reagan, of Texas, was satisfied that | "i#ed hemp, an exce 
there had been 
but the result o 


propriations for the service of the fiscal year 


tension of Slavery by the admission of Kansas 


lent article, and there 


eat irregularities in K was a theory that every locality raised a veg- 
their lakes was ket ee etable panacea for its diseases, 

in the form of a republican Constitution, and| Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, intended to have 
There was an | cast his vote, and leave it on the record 'to vin- 
important issue now tendered to the South. | dicate itself, but reasons of a personal nature 
The Northern States were actuated by princi- | induced him to state the reasons by which and 
ples violative of the Gonstitution, revolutionary | the principles upon which he should vote for 
in their character, and subversive of the equal- | the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
ity of the States, 


The issue was raised of “no more slave 
States ;” and it became Southern gentlemen to 
meet ponte yr promptly. Northern oo ony 
represented their constituents in reviling the]. ead : 
South, and he had no doubt that in a, the a to the admission of Kansas under 
Republican party would elect their President. . \ 
He, uoted the naiene of the Texas Legis- | to the extension of Slavery. Tn the formation 
lature, denying that they were defiant; they | of the Constitution, there had been a shameless 

Kansas was but a | disregard of ty ere and a violation of 


Constitution; and it might be well enough to 
state that, after a discussion of three months, 
he had seen and heard no sufficient reason why 
he should not thus vote. 


Mr. Waldron, of Michigan, read a long speech 


compton Constitution, and in opposition 


ollowed up by a perversion of 


sage of the Kansas-Nebraska act and the or- 


ost) half past five o’clock the House ad- ganization of the Territory, he said that before 


that bill passed, after it became evident that it 
would pase, an Organization was gotten up in 
the State of Massachusetts, with a eapital 
amounting to $3,000,000, for the purpose of 


Admission of Kansas.—The Senate resumed | sending emigrants into that ren with a 
the es of the bill for on admiasion | view of shaping its institutions and defeating 
of the State of Kansas into the Union. , 
Mr. Foct earnestly protested against the Le-| Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, denied that 
compton Conatitation, the creature, he said, of | there were such societies in Massachusetts. 
along series of frauds, outrages, and unmiti-| Mr. Barksdale desired to ask the gentleman 
the volanteers would be gated raseality, It was question rising far from Indiana, (Mr. Colfax,] if all the people of 


the objects of the bill. 





Kansas desired admission with a Pro Slavery 


Constitu'ion, whether he would vote for her ad- 
mission ? 


humane and C 
ly. {Laughter.] 
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their virtues, ready to take the field. Five or six regiments | above party, one in which he was willing to | 
is conviction had already been offered to the President. 
that the Administration, in so suddenly chang: | 





Mr. Colfax said he intended to answer every 


point if he obtained the floor. 


Mr. Barksdale replied, that he did not know 


that he would be here, and would like to have 
the answer now. He would repeat the question, 
and desired an answer. 


Mr. Giddings said he would never vote to 


make Ohio associate with another slave State. 


Mr. Barkedale inquired if that was the senti- 


merit of his party, 


Mr. Giddings ‘replied, that he spoke for the 
bristien part of mankind general- 


' Mr. Barksdale. The Black Republican man- 


kind. I have no doubt you do. The true ground 


of opposition was that the Constitution tolerated 
Slavery. 


Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, said, so far as he knew, 


no Republican member would vote for the ad- 
mission of a slave State north of 36° 30’. 


Mr. Keitt. Will they vote for a slave State 


south of it? 


Mr. Stanton. A good many of them will. 
Mr. Colfax, in reply to the question of Mr. 


Barksdale, said he would not vote for the admis- 


sion of Kansas, if all her people desired it. 
When the Missouri Ganguenias was repealed, 
he declared then, and he should maintain it 
now, that by no vote of his would he sanction 
the result sought to be carried out by that repeal. 
He then read a speech to show that the Consti- 
was not republican in its form, and did not speak 


the will of the people of Kansas. 


Mr. Adrain, of New Jersey, said he should 
vote against the Lecompton Constitution be- 
cause it did not express the will of the people. 
If he did not do so, he could not return to his 
constituents, for he had advocated the doctrine 
of submission before them at the recent election. 
He should be a degenerate son of a revolution- 
ary father, if he should vote to deprive the peo- 
ple of Kansas of the same rights for which the 
revolutionary fathers had fought and bled. 

_ Mr. Searing, of New York reviewed the po- 
sition of Kansas prior and up to the time she 
became a Territory, and then speaking of the 
Lecompton Constitution, saw no other way of 
action but to admit Kansas under it, and enrol 
her as a State. If they could dictate how the 
people should form their Constitution, they 
could dictate what the provisions of that Con- 
etitution should be. 

Mr. Wright, of Tennessee, replied to the re- 

mark of Mr. English, who said that of the Dem- 
ocrats from the Northern States who voted for 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but three remained 
here as members of Congress. That was but 
one side of the picture, and he degired to call 
attention to the other side. Where were all 
those Democrats from the Northern States who 
vcted against that measure of justice? It was 
true that many of them were returned, and 
some of them were members to-day, but his 
friend knew that most, if not all of them, had 
gone into the ranks‘of the Black Republican 
party, and were to-day helping to swell the num. 
ber of those making an unnecessary war upon 
the constitutional rights of one portion of the 
Confederacy. 
_ Mr. Morse, of New York, read a long speech 
in opposition to the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton Constitution. He contended 
that the purpose of the emigrants to Kansas 
was not to rescue it from the South, but to save 
it for mankind. 

Mr. Smith, of Illinois, earnestly protested 
against the attempt to set up the issue that 
Slavery or Anti-Slavery was the question. The 
only question which they wished to determine 
was, whether the Lecompton Constitution ex- 
pressed the views and wishes of the majority of 
the bona fide settlers of Kansas. That was the 
only question upon which the late Presidential 
election turned—the right of the people to de- 
termine their own institutions, unbiased and 
unaided, The Lecompton Constitution was not 
only obnoxious to the people of Kansas, but to 
the people of the whole country. To show this, 
he would quote from some of the prominent 
public jouraals, North and South, and from 
some of the prominent Democratic statesmen, 
whose eminent public services had proved for 
them the admiration and confidence of the 
Union. 

Mr. Garnett, of Virginia, obtained the floor; 
and it being a quarter past 9 o’clock, P. M., and 
bat twenty-five members present, gave way toa 
motion that the Committee rise; which motion 
prevailed. 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed till Monday next. 

Monday, March 22, 1858, 
SENATE. 

: Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, reaffirmed his Oppo- 
sition to the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution—an opposition which 
he based ‘singly and solely on the fact that that 
instrument was a trick and a fraud practiced 
upon the people of the Territory. The question 
of Slavery formed no element whatever in de- 
termining his decision. 

_ Mr. 8. then reviewed the recent course of po- 
litical events in Kansas, and defended the le- 
gality of the election held on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, under authority of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, submitting the whole Constitution to a 
popular vote. To the declaration of the Pres- 
ident, that Kansas is now “as much a slave 
State as South Carolina and Georgia,” he re- 
plied by adducing the fact that it was now gov- 
erned by Territorial laws, and presided over 
by officials who held their appointment from 
the Federal Government. Are these the marks 
of a State? 

‘The speaker then adverted to the conduct of 
John Calhoun, the President of the Lecompton 
Convention, who, as Acting Governor Denver 
states under oath, had said that he intended to 
canvass votes and count returns of the late 
elections up to the day that Congress shall 
have finally disposed of the pending question, 
and that, too, in the face of the Leaaigies 
Constitution itself, which, by its schedule, or- 
dains that all returns shall be made within 
eight days after the election. How had this 
man executed his trust? In a way which not 
only inspired suspicion, but compelled con- 
tempt by its transparent baseness. He had 
never believed that this gigantic fraud could be 
successfully carried out, and he now rejoiced 
to know that the defeat of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution was assured. 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, feeling it his duty 
to assign the reasons which would coutrol his 
vote, proceeded to argue in favor of admitting 
Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton 
Constitution. 

In regard to the question of submitting Con- 
stitutions to a popular vote, he approved the 
wisdom and policy of the general principle. 
But, as the people cannot vote on every provis- 
ion of a Constitution in detail, he held it wise 
in the present case to submit the single ques- 


tion in controversy—the question of Slavery. 


And this Constitution, even as adopted, merely 


tolerates (not establishes) Slavery—leaving it 
in the power of the Legislature to abolish the 
institution at will, on compensation paid to the 
present owners. 


Mr. Bayard next criticised at great length 


the Topeka Constitution, with the view of show- 
ing that it was revolutionary or rebellious in 
its origin and purport. Examining the effect 
of the vote taken on the Constitution by au- 
thority of the Legislature, he held it null ‘and 
void in point of law; and its effect, moreover, 
was rebutted by the fact that on the same day, 
in the election for State officers, twelve thou- 
sand votes were cast which recognised the Le- 
compton instrament—being two thousand more 
than purport to have been thrown against it. 


The instant admission of Kansas would lo- 


calize the agitation of Slavery, while her rejec 
tion would create the impression in the South- 
ern States—an impression, however, in which 
he did not share—that she was rejected simply 


because her Constitution tolerated Slavery, and 


because a dominant majority in Congress was 
already pledged to resist the future admission 


of any more slave States. 

Mr. Broderick, of California, spoke in oppo- 
sition to the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution. 


Referring to the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, he argued to show that it was a 
measure which could not but enure to the 
beriefit of the free States—opening as it did all 
the Territories of the Union to the competition 
of Freedom and Slavery, a competition which 
the latter was unequal to wage. ‘In reply to 
Mr. Hammond, he asserted that Gold, not Cot- 
ton, was King, and that California produced 
the former to an amount sufficient to buy half 
the whole crop of the latter. He hoped the 
time would soon come when euch speeches as 
those of Mr. Hammond, in disparagement of 
the laboring classes, would rouse the workin 
men of the whole country, not excepting Sou 





Cardling, to a sense of their rights and dignity. 
In discussing the pending bill, he character- 
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ized the Lecompton Constitution as the result | tained, as there has been no minute or 
He held the President | examination made of them. 


Let us, in our imagination, take a view of 
this place twenty-five years hence. The great 
Central Pacific Railroad, cutting through the 
Rocky Mountains at the South Pass, and con- 
necting the Pacific coast with the Atlantic 
shores, will stretch iteelf beside these springs— 
® great city will surround them, teeming with 
inhabitants and visiters from every part of the 
civilized world. It will be the watering place 


of America, and perhaps of Christendom. What 
appointed hour, we found so dense a crowd | fashionable at in the States Gap Boast the 


ae all = ee and galleries leading 
6 Senate Cham that it was impossible | quantity of water discharged by them 

to procure entrance, and for thes reason we are by a 
unable to present our usual synopsis of the 
speeches made or proceedings had during the 
evening session, 


of trickery and fraud, 
responsible for the migchiefs which might ac- 
crue from this measure; and, as to reading him 
and his coadjutors out of the Democratic party, 
it yet remained to be seen whether the Admin- 
istration would not sooner find itself in that 


At this stage of the discussion, the Senate 
took a recess till seven o'clock, at which hour 
it was announced that Mr. Douglas would have 
the floor. On repairirg to the Capitol at the 


Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, introduced a reso- 
lation that John W. Wolcott, the refractory 
witness in the matter of Lawrence, Stone, & | immense interest. 
Co., be released, and turned over for trial to the 
authorities of this District ; which, after some 
discussion, and the rejection of substitutes, was 
ted—yeas 124, nays 67. 

Mr. Seward, of Georgia, from the select com- 
—— se wpe on a subject, reported 
agains’ er action in the case of 0. B. Mat- | by some person i 
teson, of New York. Mr. Curtis, of Iowa, 4 a Me ope el rr of 
made @ minority report, and the subject was 
postponed until Saturday. 

The House then went into Committee on the 


Mr. Garnett, of Virginia, remarked that three 
States—Minnesota, Oregon, and Kansas—were 
now seeking admission into the Union. 
word of objection was heard against any but 
Kaneas, = it was won that the only real ob- 
jection to that was that its Constitution recog- fab: sit 
nised Slavery. No human power could jan the Hra, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
from the owners of slaves now in Kansas the | 
right to their property. Slavery was not local. 
The right of the African to his freedom de- 
pended entirely upon local law. His natural 
condition was, and always had been, that of 
The lighter-colored race always 
subjected the darker. Northern Democrats 
were afraid of Anti-Slavery sentiment at home, 
and their opposition arose from that fear, rather 
than from any regard for popular sovereignty. 
The issue really was, whether another slave 
State should ever be admitted; and upon that 
issue hung the most momentous consequences. 
They demanded the admission a 4 a 
crowning act of justice to the South. ey 4 
were attached ot te Union, but they would following terms : 
“ — to yo ys and ee 

rt. Bishop, of Connecticut, charged the anti- . 
Lecompton Democrats with being actuated by lst, five dollars, in advance. 
fears of their constituents, and thanked God 
that there were Northern Democrats who could 
do their duty without fear of political graves or 
political crucifixion. [Applause.] The Democ- 
racy of Illinois should not make charges 
against the Democracy of Connecticut, at least 
till Illinois had paid the interest of the debt she | Small advance of money. 
owed to Connecticut. [Renewed applause, in 
iy the spectators in the gallery participa. 


Mr. Pottle, of New York, spoke in opposition 
to the Lecompton Constitution. 
the agitation of the Slavery question was not 
likely to stop with either the admission or the 
It was the old struggle 
between Freedom and Slavery, between liberty 
and despotism, which had been going on from | bill. 
the earliest history. If the Union were dissolved 8 era 
to-day, it would go on and wax fiercer. It was THE TIME FOR ACTION APPROACHING. 
for the South to say whether the struggle should 
go on peacefully or otherwise. 
poze Slavery as a political and moral evil when- 
ever he had a right, but would not assail one 
constitutional right or guarantee which State 
sovereignty threw around that institution. 
orris, of Illinois, replied to some of the 
remarks of Mr. Bishop, of Connecticut, denounc- 
ing the insinuation that Illinois had been un- 
faithful to her pecuniary obligations as a base | loud applause. He had been suffering from 
sickness, and some doubted whether he would 
have strength to go through with his speech ; 
but he occupied the floor from seven to eleven, 
speaking with great energy and effect. He 
reviewed and vindicated his course ; denounced 
the action of the Administration and its sup- 
porters in Kansas, as preventing the operation 
and thwarting the purpose of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act; announced that he had no con- 
cessions, no explanations, no qualifications to 
make ; denied the dogma broached in the South, 
that under the Constitution, and in virtue of it, 
Slavery goes wherever that goes; and rebuked 
the proscriptive course of the President and his 


He thought 


rejection of Kansas. 


He would op- 


Illinois had been faithful to every ob- 
ligation, pecuniary or political. 
voted for other than a Democratie President; 
could the gentleman say as much of Con- 
necticut? The support of Democratic men and 
measures was like angel’s visits. He referred 
to the Hartford Convention and other matters 
in the history of Connecticut, which found no 
parallel in the history of his own State. 
reviewed Mr. Bishop’s argument in favor of Le- 
compton, saying that he had effectually demol- 
ished the Dred Scott decision, and that South- 
ern men had no reason to congratulate them- 
selves on account of his speech. 

Mr. Abbott, of Maine, denounced the Presi- 
dent’s Lecompton message, the multiplicity of 
its falsehoods, and its wanton perversions of 
history. He believed that no Government could | organs. 
ever be put in operation in Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution ; thatthe attempt would 
lead to revolution; but nevertheless he pre- 
dicted that John Calhoun would declare a Pro- | generally upon the opponents of Lecompton. 
Slavery Legislature elected, which would as- 
semble in some private place, and elect him to 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, spoke in opposition 
to the admission of Kansas, and had not finished 
when the Committee rose. 

And, at half past six o’clock, the House ad- | him. 


It is supposed that the bill will pass the Sen- 


She had never 


He 
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THE SODA SPRINGS, UTAH TERRITORY. 


As the traveller descends the valley of Bear 
river, which at this point is some three or 
four miles wide, he sees, at the distance of a 
mile or two ahead, two white or ash-colored 
mounds, perhaps 25 or 30 feet in height, by one 
hundred feet in diameter at the base. 
the top of these mounds issue the celebrated 
“Soda Springs.” The mounds have unques- 
tionably been formed by the action of the water, TRADE. 
which escapes from the surface with a hissing 
noise, reminding one of the hissing from the 
boilers of a steamboat. Immediately around 
the orifice from which the water issues, is form- 
ed a rim, or basin, rising some eighteen inches 
or two: feet in height, and about the same in 
diameter, looking something like a flour bar- 
rel in the distance. 

The water is slightly warm, and strongly im- 
pregnated with mineral substances—so much g0, 
that it is said to effervesce when mingled with 
acid. The streams are strong—running down 
in bold, clear rivalets. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of these, are many more springs, of almost 
every variety of taste and type of mineral sub- 
stances, and of greater or less magnitude in 
the quantity of water discharged. 

Advancing on the emigrant road, at the dis- 
tance of three-fourths of a mile, the traveller 
crosses & clear, bold mountain stream of fresh 
water, perhaps five feet wide and six inches 
deep. After crossing this, numerous mineral 
springs are passed, both on the right and the left. 
A half mile farther on, at the distance of two 
hundred yards to the left of the road, on the 
bank of the Bear river, is the noted “ Steam- 
boat Spring,” so called from the noise it pro- 
duces. The water is thrown from the surface 
of a flat-topped rock into the air some three feet. 
The jet is of the thickness of a man’s arm, or 
some three inches in diameter. 


mineral, and of the the temperature of sbout 
one hundred degrees. The roaring noise of this 
spring can be easily heard one-fourth of a mile. 
At a distance of seven or eight miles from this, | infamous crime. 
in, on the right hand of 
t Lake and California 


From 


The water is 


at the base of a moun 
eS ein di yay left,) is situated 
route having diverg e left,) is situa’ - : 
what is called the “ Beer Spring.” A basin or | it had been supposed that there was any dan 
is spring, large | ger of the State embarking in a scheme to 
poor ? hold several sponsand ——< clear, | revive the slave trade by indirection sand ONE: 
cool, and, to some palates, delicious-tasted water; |i,. into Louisiana of laborers 
(if I may call it water.) It has the acid, the | 78 gangs O Peg ’ 
sweet, the soda, and perhaps many other sub- 
stances, making a world’s wonder, as it prob- 
ably will be, some. day, a world’s 


place. : 
I think it probable that oon is not oe an- 
1 f spri in America, 
other cluster o Karin | Sry apd od 


incrustation is formed around 


— trol of the Legislature, and this accounts for 
springs has never been ascer- the introduction of the criminal policy. 





variety of these 





turn it to private instead of to public benefit. 
James H. D. Henperson. 














The South TUESDAY IN CONGRESS, 


In the Senate, Mr. Green, of Missouri, made 
a speech in favor of the Lecompton bill. Mr. 


ate By a majority of four or five votes. 





fresh from the bloody and barbaric wars of the 
African coast, there would have gone up from 


watering- | this city a protest speaking the utter repug- 


nance of five-sixths of the population.” 
The Disunionists, we presume,have the con- 











critical CHRISTIANITY—GOVERNME®*:7 


A writer in the Westminster Review 43 
as follows on the Christianity exhibited in the 
prevailing religions of the world: 

“ A distinguished foreigner, in his ow 
sciousness a true Christian, 
could not properly here bring 
cent day said, in a select circle: 

doubt whether Christianity has a f 
asked one present, in ayy 
y from such a qnartes 
neither in India, nor j, 


prise at such an augur 
Because,’ he replied, ‘ 
America, nor anywhere at all in E IFOpe, dose 
any of the Governments ca'led ‘ Christian’_7 
do not say, do what is right—but even ;«., 
and pretend to take the right, as unders,,.j 
and discerned by itself, as the law of ge, 
Whatever it was once, Christianity is now in a! 
the great concerns of nations a mere eccleg: 
asticism, powerful for mischief, but hel 
and useless for good. Therefore, I heviy ,, 
doubt whether it has a future; for if it canon 
become anything better than it is, it has n, 
right to a future in God’s world,.’”’ 
Enthusiastic reformera are apt to become 
impatient at slow processes. ; 
await the gradual correction of evil throyo 
the almost imperceptible growth of a smd 
public opinion. They forget that progres 
tedious and difficult, not because the agencies 
of reform are imperfect, but because ¢! 
jects of reform are impracticable, Truth ig 
powerful, but error is stubborn, Christianity 
the highest and most authoritative fyr, a 
Truth, cannot operste on man, &$ wii 
water, or steam upon a locomotive, 7 
animate mass yields to the force app! 
and moves as directed. Man, as a {r 
may resist all moral appliances, continue ig 
norant, amidst light ; brutal, amidst al! the hy. 
Truth has no absolute 
over him—he is not a machine, 
Sciences exert a humanizing and clevatins 
fluence on mankind; the education of tha 
masees promotes their comfort, their well doiny 
and well-being. Shall we dispense with thos, 
agents, because human nature still remains 
perverse, hurzan institutions are imperfecr, 
human Governments too oiten regardless «/ 
the law of right? Shall we say that they “have 
have no future,” that they have “no rizht to, 
future in God’s world,” because they are no 
better than they are," because they are not gs) 
fruitful of good as we could wish them to he? 
Christianity is belief in God, and in Jessi 
whom He has sent, and conformity in hear 
and life to the precepts of Jesus. If its reform 
atory efforts have not been felt in all the world 
it is because it has not been proclaimed in 4] 
the world—and whose fault is that? If ita re 
formatory inflaence, where it has been pro 
claimed, is limited, whose the fault? Is Tru! 
to be blamed because men disbelieve it, or r 


numbers or the variety of these springs, or the 


is the Harrodsburgh or Saratoga Springs, when 
compared with the Soda Springs of Bear River 
valley, in Utah Territory! Again, the magoifi- 
cent mountain scenery surrounding this highly 
interesting spot, in connection with the pure air 
and healthful breezes that ever fan those roman- 
tic regions, all conspire to make it a place of 


The Government ought to make a reserve of 
twenty miles square, including those treas- 
ures of health and wealth, as they are of too 
much public or general importance to fall into 
the hands of any one man, or company of spec- 
ulators. This place will soon be seized upon 
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bay Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 


THE ERA FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


We have not heretofore encouraged subscrip- 
tions to the Era for less than a year, but the 
state of political affairs, which for the next few 
months promises to be of peculiar interest to 
every friend of Freedom, and the hope of 
greatly enlarging the Fra’s circle of readers, 
that the people may be prepared to vote under- 
standingly at the approaching fall elections for 
the men who are to represent them in the next 
Congress, induce us to offer the Zra on the 


Ten copies for four months, beginning March 


This will afford an opportunity to our friends 
to give the Era a wide circulation, and also 
enable those subscribers who have been com- 
pelled to discontinue their subscriptions on ac- 
count of the “hard times,” to continue at a 


We accompany this offer with the expression 
of our earnest hope that, where it is practica- 


Kansas would be a slave State only fora brief ble, subscriptions will be sent in for a year. 
period. The law of nature—of climate, produc- 
tion, and soil—would forbid it. 
would get the legal, the North the naked sub- 
stance. If the South was satisfied with the shell, 
the North ought to be satisfied with the oyster. 2 , 
He held that the Legislature of Kansas could | Crittenden followed in reply to Mr. Green. 
by law, without any alteration of the Constitu- 
tion, utterly abolish Slavery within six weeks 
after admission, by providing for the purchase 
of the one or two hundred slaves now in the 
Territory, and then prohibiting the introduction 


as well blame God for having so constitut; 
man that he can resist the Truth. 
strange philosophy which declares that a pur 
system of faith and practice has “ no right tp 
future in God’s world,” because all men willy 
embrace it and live up to it. 
guished foreigner” quoted by tho Re 
would have Christianity substituted by sor 
agency, which, acting by an irresistible pow 
would compel individuals and governments 
think and feel and act precisely 





In the House, Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, con- 
cluded an able speech against the Kansas bill, 
the House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. Mr. Singleton, of Mis- 
sissippi, followed, upon the other side of the 
question; when he was through, Mr. Howard, 
of Michigan, obtained the floor, and made a 
clear and logical argument against the Lecomp- 
ton bill. Mr. Bennett, of Kentucky, then ar- 
gued for an hour in favor of the passage of the | world in this way, He would not have ms 
man a free agent—in other words, He woi 
have created no being in the image of Ii 


At an early hour Monday evening, the gal- 
leries and Senate chamber and all the avenues 
leading to them were crowded to overflowing 
with persons anxious to hear the speech of Mr. 
Douglas, who had the floor at seven o’clock. 
On his appearance, a short time before the 
opening of the session, he was greeted with 


It is not worth while to grow impatient, {oe 
aggeratethe prevalence of evil, or depreciatt! 
working of good. Of nearly six thousaud sexy 
during which, according to the popular ii 
the human race has occupied the earth, Cori 
tianity has been operating for a less p 
two thousand, and, so far as we can see, is dd 
tined to operate for an indefinite period to com 
He must have read History to little par 
who denies or questious the iacalculable j: 
ress thus far of mankind under its inilue: 

the elevation of the maces, ihe disappsaiu 
of barbarous customs, the increase of com'it 
intelligence, refinement, the growth of hu 
sentiments, the establishment of J 
foundation of International Law, the dev 
ment and recognition of Human Brotherio 
as the characteristic Element of Modern (ivi 





We can detect no indications of watil 
strength in this great agency. All other!ort 
of religion are becoming lifeless, powerless ! 
proselytism, or dying out in atheism. - 
anity alone has life and aggreasive energy: *4 
nations which recognise it rule the world, i 
are marching on to possess it. The civ! ait 

to which it has given birth and form is ine 
ible, and its domination in every pari *' 

earth is only a question of time. Goverame 
acknowledge its maxims, and act upoo 

just so far as their subjects are christs 
and can make their opinions felt in the cou" 

of State. So far from the proposition 5* 
true that they not only do not do wh : 

right, but do not “ even effect and pretend | 
take the right, as understood and discern? } 
themselves as the law of action,” the sever 
true. The Governments of Christendom, 
the influence to a greater or less exten! 
lic Sentiment, often do Right, prefer} 
Right, other things being equal ; and rates 
ever, engage in any action which they ¥i § 
mit to be wrong. In fact, the first € 
responsible, respectable Governments, to pro 
that its policy is right—it claims oi 
Right, as understood and discerned by iS 
as the law of action.” 
tween Christian Governments, their app * 
International Law, the basis of whi ast 
Law of Right, or the Principle, “Vy helene 
p should do you, 40 jikew 
to them.” In ancient wars, private propel 
was despoiled, and the vanquish 
slaved by the conquerors. In mo 
property is respected, and the 
would dare to drag into captivity the 
the vanquished nation, would be deeme 
malefactor under the law of nations. 
Modern nations have united to pu! weer 
African slave trade, on the grouud that it) 
wrong and an outrage. 
Dutch, Danish, and South Am 
ments, have suppressed Slavery, bec all 
People believe it a violation of Right an¢® 

policy: they have tak 
the law of their action. The same 
ing the Russian Government against 
France and England united 9g3!"* 
resting their declaration 
tion that it was right to protect t 
of Turkey, and the independence © 
Europe against overgrown ambition. 
whenever one Government comes 1 
with another, the effort of each is, 
itself right, and its antagon 
professes ‘“‘to take the Right, 
discerned by itself, as the law of its a¢ 
Government that should do otherwis 
looked upon with susp 
dangerous. You may say that t 
hollow—but the acsumption © 
guished foreigser ” is, t 
is not set up—an assump 
less. Whatever the inconsi 
risies of Christian Governmep 
ch homage to Christianity, 


Mr. Toombs replied with great warmth and 
severity, charging insincerity and hypocrisy 


Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, said such language 
was violative of the courtesies of the Senate; but 
Mr. Toombs told him that he might go home 
and sleep upon it, and if he had anything far- 
ther to say, he should be happy to hear from 


As to its fate in the Honse, it is impossible 
to predict anything with certainty. Every ef- 
fort will be made to hasten action upon it, but 
the Opposition will be strong enough, we sup- 
pose, to prevent a surprise. Some members 
have hardly made up their minds how they 
shall vote—and so long as they continue in 
suspense, the prophets might as well be silent. 


MOVEMENTS IN RELATION TO THE SLAVE 


The announcement bythe New Orleans Delia, 
some time since, that the slave trade had been 
revived by a portion of the South, and that a 
cargo of slaves from Africa had been landed 
on the Mississippi, seemed incredible. The 
Delia is a Disunion paper, hates the Free 
States, and takes every opportunity to insult ; 
so that we regarded its strange report as a 
mere bravado, intexded to shock the sensibili- 
ties of the North. Still it would be well for the 
Government to lqok into the matter; for there 
is no extremity to which the Disunion Party in 
the South is not willing to go, for the purpose of 
provoking a conflict with the free States. With 
this view, we suppose, the policy of importing 
negroes from the coast of Africa, to serve as 
apprentices for fifteen years, has recently been 
introduced into the Louisiana Legislature. It 
cannot be that the majority of the people of 
that State favor the increase of a frée colored 
population : their policy is to check its growth, 

and drive out emancipated slaves. And yet a 
bill authorizing the importation of 2,500 Afri- 
can negroes, to be indentured for term not 
less than fifteen years, passed one branch of 
the Legislature on the 4th of March, and may 
yet pass the other! It is easy to see that this 

scheme of indenture is a mere pretence, Pa- 

gan negroes, -brutal and ignorant, are to be 

brought from Africa by force, and when once 

sent to the plantations of Louisiana, and placed 

under the overseer, they will be slaves forever. 

It is only a sneaking way of perpetrating an 


ye would that me 


en taken the Right 


icion as athershic’ 


The New Orleans Picayune appears to be 
startled by the movement, and remarks that “if 


af 
tion notoriously 6" | 


tion is regulated by the } 
distinguished foreigner” must h 
ing of the middle 
that Christianity came n¢ 
“ mere ecclesiasticism,” 4nd, 
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the pious cant of Governments, to have most to 
do with the great concerns of nations, had far 
jess to with them than it has now, when the 
phraseology of the ecclesiastic is excluded from 
the language of the statesman, who is constrain- 
ed to lock more to the moral character of his 
acia, than to the devout form of his expressions. 
Not now, through church organizations, through 
the force of “ ecclesiasticism,” so much as 
through the moral sentiment of the People, does 
Christianity influence the action of Government. 
The Christianity of the People is something 
higher and more potent than ecclesiasticism or 
ecclesiastical organizations. 





STATE OF THINGS IN CONGRESS. 


With a large Democratic majority in each 
House of Congress, the Administration can 
poast of little efficient support. In the case of 
Commodore Pauiding, it would have scarcely 
been sustained but for the co-operation of the 
Republicans. Its policy in relation to @ per- 
manent increase of the army. utterly failed in 
the Senate, and last week was voted down in 
the House, Mr. Faulkner’s amendments, em- 
podying the views cf the Cabinet, receiving 
only forty-seven out of two hundred and thirty- 
four votes. Its great meagure, the admission 
of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, 
siraggles agains, an opposition for which it 
was unprepared. Four months have gone by 
since the opening of the session, and last 
Tuesday, for the first time, the Senate began 
to vote upon the question. 

The debate on the subject has been marked 
by great ability and spirit, especially on the 
part of the Opposition, who have rested their 
case on Jastice and the fundamental Principles 
of Republican institutions, while the Adminis- 
tration Senators have relied chiefly upon tech- 
picalities and special pleading. The efforts 
that attracted most attention last week were 
those of Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky and Mr. 
Bell of Tennessee. Southern men, long trusted 
and honored by their section, they gave noble 
utterance to the conscience of the South against 
the great Iniquity. Their denunciation of the 
Fraud and @ppression to which the People of 
Kansas have been subjected was eloquent and 
unqualified, and they declared their uncompro- 
mising opposition to the recognition of the Le- 
compton Constitution, as a thing not fit to be 
countenanced by honorable men of any section. 
Mr. Toombs deplored the position of Mr. Crit- 
tenden, and said that for himself he considered 
the Union a myth, and he had already calculated 
its value. Mr. Bell rebuked indignantly his dis- 
union sentiments, and admonished him that the 
South was not prepared to make an issue of un- 
jon or digunion upon this question. The speeches 
of Bell and Crittenden, with the demonstrations 
of Wise, Walker, and Stanton, all leading South- 
ern men, show that opposition to the Lecompton 
Constitution is far from being sectional. The 
only wonder is, that honorable men anywhere 
can look upon it without abhorrence. How can 
Southern men, with a spark of chivalric senti- 
ment, bear to take advantage of such a series 
of frauds as have engendered that Constitution ? 

Tn the House, on every preliminary movement 

affecting the measure, the Administration has 
suffered defeat—first, on the appointment of a 
select committee of fifteen to investigate the 
transactions attending the formation of the 
Constitution ; then, on the attempt of the ma- 
jority of the committee (which had been con- 
stituted by the Speaker so as to thwart the will 
of those who had voted it) to get in a one-sided 
report; then on the motion to lay en the table 
the appeal of Mr. Harris from the decision of 
the Speaker on a question of privilege; ‘and 
finally on the motion of Mr. Stephens, of Geor- 
gia, to refer to the Committee on Territories 
the bill concerning the admission of Kansas, in- 
troduced by Mr. Montgomery. In all these 
cases, the Administration has been defeated— 
in no instanca has it shown itself ina majority. 
Even in the Senate, when it attempted by an 
act of blind despotism to “ crush out” the mi- 
nority, and abridge the rights of discussion, it 
was met by so determined a spirit of resistance, 
that it was compelled to retreat, and accept the 
terms of conducting and closing the debate pre- 
viously offered by the Republican Senators. 

No wonder that the Opposition in the House 
should become firm and more confident every 
day. It is composed of Republicans, Douglas 
Democrats, and Southern Americans, and 
numbers, it is claimed, one hundred and twen- 
ty-one votes, or eight majority in a full House. 
The one point of sympathy between them is, 
hostility to the recognition of the Lecompton 
Constitution. Will they continue to co-operate 
in this case, till they have overthrown the 
common enemy? Will they forget or postpone 
their controversies on other questions? They 
must do so, or this foul measure will pass. The 
Republicans oppose it, because it is the crea- 
ture of fraud and oppression—because it is a 
violation of the right of self-government — be- 
cause it has been conceived and urged as a 
Pro-Slavery measure: the Douglas Democrats 
oppose it, chiefly for the first two reasons: the 
South Americans oppose it, because it is a 
fraud and an oppression, and, while dishonoring 
the South, will add neither to its wealth nor 
power. If they continue to co-operate, the Le- 
compton Constitution cannot be recognised. 
Will they do so? 

John Calhoun has issued a card in the 
Washington Star, announcing that, having 
been satisfied of the fraud practiced at the 
Delaware Crossing, certificates of election will 
be given to the Free State candidates, thus se- 
curing the Legislature to the Free State Party. 
Is there any Douglas Democrat who will be 
satisfied with this? How in relation to the 
State officers—to the Governor, who will have a 
veto on the acts ofthe Legislature? But, sup- 
Pose the election of the entire Free State 
ticket be declared, will that cure the fraud 
which gave birth to the Constitution, or har- 
monize it with Popular Sovereignty or the 
right of self-government? Will that justify 
him in forcing upon an unwilling People, a 
Constitution which they have already voted 
down ? 

As to Southern Americans, they fear that 
their position may subject them to miscon- 
Hruction at home. Mr. Kennedy, in the Sen- 
*‘e, cannot think of voting with Black Repub- 
licang! And pray, did not Mr. Toombs and 
Mr. Hale work together most cordially for the 

defeat of the army bill? Did not conservative 

uthern members act with Republicans in the 
tase of Commodore Paulding? Mr, Kennedy, 

Southern American, is afraid to vote against a 

Measure, which, it is confessed, will be of no 

Practical benefit to the South, because Repab- 

leans oppose it? Does he forget that he is 

‘ting with Dix and Van Buren, conspicuous 

tee-Soilera in 1848, and still in favor of Free 

eas? Southern Americans are sticklers 
the purity of the elective franchise; de- 
™rciators of fraud at the ballot-box. Where 

We the frauds to equal those of Oxford, Kicka- 

_ and Delaware Crossing? and will they sanc- 

or suffer them, because Republicans detest 
a Can sensible men respect themselves 
© act from so paltry a policy? They are for 
_ and harmony, Why countenance a 
. ure fraught with discord, civil war, and 
Pes What have they to gain by sus- 
wy, we measure adopted by.dames Buchan- 

en “on of the Disunionists of the South, 

. — own chosen champions, Bell and 

ee bravely denounce it as dishonorable 

chievous ? Surely it must be a strange 


infatuation which could drive them to support 
an Administration to which they are hostile, in 
its efforts to pass a measure, which they ad- 
mit has been marked from beginning to end by 
fraud, looking to the admission of a State 
which, it is conceded, must be free, and has 
already, according to the ‘manifesto of John 
Calhoun, a Free State Legislature. 





THE STATE LEGISLATURE OF KANSAS. 


_ The Star of last evening contains the sub- 
joined communication from General Calhoun, 
the President of the late State Convention in 
sas, announcing the result of the election 
of the 4th of January, for members of the Kan- 
sas Legislature.— Washington Union. 
“Wasnineton Crry, March 19, 1858. 

“ Editor Washington Star : . 

“Sim: As there has been great anxiety to 
learn the result of the late election for members 
of the State Legislature under the Kansaz Con- 
stitution now before Con I think it proper 
to state that recent information, through Gov. 
Denver and others, leaves no doubt that the re- 
turned vote from the ‘ Delaware Crossing’ pre- 
cinct, in Leavenworth county, should be reject- 
ed, and that certificates of election should be 
issued without reference to the vote of that 


precinct. 

“& month ago I was put in possession of a 
newspaper containing what purported to be the 
affidavits of the judges of election at that pre- 
cinet; and, in a communication to the Union, 
I immediately stated that if the facts contained 
in said affidavits were presented to me in an 
authentic and reliable form, I should be gov- 
erned by them in determining the result of the 
election in Leavenworth county. 

“ Although I have not received any reply to 
my letter to Gov. Denver, yet, from various 
sources of information, I am left in no doubt 
as to the statements of the judges of election 
at that precinct; and I shall, therefore, issue 
the certificates of election to the persons hav- 
ing the highest number of votes in Leaven- 
worth county, irrespective of the ‘ Delaware 
Crossing’ precinct. 

“T regret to add, that this decision will give 
the control of Kansas to a party which I view 
as the enemy of the peace and good order, the 
Constitution and laws of the Union. 

“To the following persons, elected in the 
several Senatorial and Representative districts 
of Kansas, certificates of election will accord- 
ingly issue.” 

He then proceeds to name the persons to 
whom certificates will be given. 

It will be observed that nothing is said in re- 
lation to the election of the officers of the new 
State. Why not announce the whole result? 
So far as we can understand, Mr. Calhoun has 
so decided, as to put the Executive or admin- 
istrative power into the hands of the Pro-Sla- 
very faction. 

Another thing—he announced in a former 
communication that he should postpone a de- 
cision in regard to the Legislature until he 
should have a reply from Governor Denver to 
his letter asking information concerning the 
Delaware Crossing vote. But, he has made 
and announced his decision, without having re- 
ceived any such reply. Why this change of 
purpose? Is it thought necessary, in order to 
wean back some of the disaffected Democrats? 


‘THE TRUTH DISSEMINATED.” 





A friend at Spring Church post office, Pa., 
sending us a new subscriber, encloses the fol- 
lowing circular, with the remark that it makes 
statements as novel to him as to us. 
“Wasuineton Ciry, D.C., , 1858. 
Sir: You have been mentioned to us as 
one to whom we may confidently apply and ask 
to procure subscribers to the American, in your 
neighborhood. 
The necessity of a party paper, published at 
the seat of Government, is universally admitted 
to be indispensable. The American is the 
sentinel of the party throughout the country. 
At no other place can infermation in regard to 
the great movements of parties be obtained so 
well as here. 
This is the only American paper published 
at the seat of Government, and is therefore 
the only channel through which the truth can 
be disseminated, for all the other presses in the 
city are in the pay of Government, and do and 
say whatsoever their masters dictate. Witness 
ihe falsehoods and garbled statements with 
which the country was flooded relative to the 
bloody deeds of “ Bloody Monday,” when, for 
the purpose of obtaining a Democratic majority 
in our Councils, citizens were brutally murder- 
ed in the public streets of Washington—shot 
down by foreign hirslings in the pay of Gov- 
ernment, 
We call upon you, as a brother American, to 
aid us. Go to work and obtain for us subcrip- 
tions, thus will our circulation be increased, 
we, means amplified, and the truth dissemina- 





For terms of paper, and agencies — see 
paper. 
Respectfully, 

CHar.es W. Fenton, 
Publisher “ American,” Washington, D. C. 
pa@> This is forwarded to you at the instance 
of Hon. Jno. Covode.” 
Mr. Covode will’ be somewhat surprised to 
see himself in print as the endorser of the 
modest and truth-disseminating announcement 
which we have put in italics. As to Mr. Fen- 
ton, he should understand that he who calumni- 
ates his neighbor, wilfully or thoughtlessly, 
cannot be relied upon as to “ disseminate the 
truth.” 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The court martial upon Colonel Sumner, at 
Carlisle Barracks, acquitted Col. S. upon both 
the charges preferred against him by General 
Harney. The court deliberated less than fifteen 
minutes before agreeing upon their verdict, 
when Colonel Sumner left Carlisle for Water- 
town, N. Y., to meet his family. He is under 
orders for Utah, and will leave Fort Leaven- 
worth with his regiment on the 10th of May. 
The Secretary of War on Monday examined 
the finding of the court acquitting Col. Sumner, 
and dissents, on the ground that the note was 
clearly, in his opinion, a challenge. 

There is much joy at the verdict of the court 
among military men, but it is practically over- 
ruled by Mr. Floyd and the President. 

The intelligent Washington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia North American has a “ plan 
for defeating Lecompton.” He says: 

“There is only one mode which appears 
plausible for compassing the defeat of Lecomp- 
ton. Notwithstanding the appeals of the Pres- 
ident, and his partial success, too, in the Sen- 
ate, for an amendment declaring the right to 
amend the Constitution, in disregard of the 
limitation now existing, the principal organs of 
opinion at the South protest earnestly against 
any such concession, and denounce the con- 
janction of Kansas and Minnesota. Followin 
this lead, members ‘d hem panne ome Sou 
Carolina, Georgia, abama, and Mississippi, 
have declared they would accept no compro- 
mise, and agree to no terms contemplating any 
such arrangement. 

“There are various important amendments 
which the Republicans would vote to insert, 
and yet, having inserted, would find in them 
no inducement for supporting the admission. 
These modifications would, in the present state 
of feeling, render the bill obnoxious to the ex- 
treme South, and, if persisted in, would natu- 
rally lead to a coalition between its opponents 
and some of its friends. That is the possibility 
which may bappen 3 but whether Southern 

tlemen will such a responsibility, when 
the pinch comes, remains to be seen. 


y own 
they will not.” 


conviction is, 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
says very wisely, and at least prudently : 

“Tt is useless for any one to dogmatize about 
the result of the Kansas struggle in the House. 
The best-informec men of those who interest 
themselves in the matter admit that they are 
at fault. There are several members who do 
'not themselves know how they are to vote. 
; Their course is to depend on circumstances 


that are uncertain. 
|. “ The friends of the President’s Kansas pol- 
icy are certain of nothing, except a protracted 





struggle, and of damage, in any event, to the 
ministration, the Democratic party, and the 
harmony of the Union.” 


The correspondent of Colonel Forney’s Press 
says, in reference to the vote of certain mem- 
bers on Harris’s appeal, that they voted to sua- 
tain the Speaker, but will vote finally against 
Lecompton. Nous verrons. 





s@> The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer presents 
quite a fair abstract of the Report of the Board 
of Commissioners, appointed by the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas to examine into the 
frauds alleged to have been committed on the 
4th January and the 22st December. It seems 
to consider Mr. Calhoun very essentially dam- 
aged by it, remarking as follows : 

“ Indeed, the official character of the report, 
and the testimony which it pu to adduce, 
renders it impossible for Mr. oun to avoid 
the charge of corrupt connivance in the guilt of 
falsifying the returns of election. It is due to 


his position, and the grave duties which he has 
assumed, that he vindicate his conduct in 
this matter.” 


This language in a Southern Administration 
paper, of the standing of the Enquirer, is sig- 


Che Rebieoo, 


The Christian Examiner for March, 1858. Boston. 
Universalist Quarterly and General Review, January, 
1858. Boston. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Jour- 
nal. Prof. D. Huntington, D. D., Editor. January and 
February, 1858. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 

An Account of the System of Education and of the Insti- 
tutions of Science and Art in the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
By Vicenzo Botta, Professor of Italian Literature in 
the University of New York. From Barnard’s Ameri- 
ean Journal of Education. Hartford: T. C. Brownell. 
1858, 

Memoir of David Hoover, a Pioneer of Indiana, a Settler 
of 1806, for 14 years Clerk of Wayne county, &c. 
E ing many i ing facts pertaining to the first 
settlement and early history of the White Water Val- 
ley. Written by himself. Revised, &c., by Isaac H. 
Julian. Richmond, Indiana: James Elder. 1857. 


We are able to give but a running notice of 
these magazines and pamphlets, which we have 











‘thus placed together. The contents of the 


Christian Examiner are: I. Unused Powers, 
which is based on Freuchteraleben’s Dietetics of 
the Soul, and contains facts and suggestions 
of interest. II. The Hindoos grouping to- 
gether a variety of information gathered from 
different writers. III. Strength and Weakness 
of Popular Religion and of Liberal Christianity ; 
an article written with ability, but we think 
with too bitter a spirit, that is sometimes defi- 
cient in candor. IV. Buckle’s History of Civili- 
zation, the longest paper in the number, con- 
taining a full summary of the book noticed, 
which seems to be a work of considerable re- 
search. V. Physical and Celestial Mechanics, 
founded on Prof, Pierce’s book with the same 
title, and treats an abstract subject in an inter- 
esting way. VI. Review of Current Litera- 
ture. 

The Universalist Quarterly has papers on 

Modern Civilization; The Religion of Principle; 
The Man of Principle in Politics; The Hugue- 
nots; The Protestant Reformation of the Four- 
teenth Century; Ignatius Loyola. Literary 
Notices. These are treated and discussed, of 
course, from the point of view embraced in Uni- 
versalism, but, aside from this bias, contain 
well-written thoughts, that will command the 
assent of others who cannot agree in that sys- 
tem of faith. The first article contains some 
very sensivle remarks on the subjects of War 
and Slavery, which it discusses with the rela- 
tions of literature in the present age. The 
third also sets forth what a ¢rue politician should 
be. The next three papers are chiefly histori. 
cal, giving @ general summary of facts on their 
subjects. 
Prof. Huntington’s Magazine is of sterling 
value. Both the editor’s admirable pen as well 
as supervision, aided by the valuable contribu- 
tions to its pages, render it worthy of its name 
and extensive patronage. The topics are diver- 
sified, furnishing matter for tastes of different 
kind, doctrinal, practical, and devotional, re- 
lating also to common life, to art and economics, 
to the family and society, and all breathe a high 
tone and religious spirit, as well as exhibiting 
richly gifted intellects and genius. We should 
be glad to mention the contents, but have not 
room to do so. A first notice of this excellent 
periodical demands, however, thus much at 
our hands. 
The account of the Public Instruction in Sar- 
dinia, too, is a pamphlet of great interest, em- 
bodying 8 mass of facts, by an author well qual- 
ified to furnish them, and who, as Mr. Barnard 
informs us, is the joint author, with Dr. Luigi 
Parola, of an elaborate treatise of 1,020 pages 
on “ Public Education in Germany,” published 
in Turin, and “which is regarded as one of the 
best works on that subject.” Sardinia is a 
country with whose character and resources, and 
the elements of prospective power and influence, 
the friends of civil and religious freedom ought 
to be acquainted. The light that is to dawn on 
Italy will doubtless break from her mountains. 
The absolute freedom of the press is secured by 
the Constitution of 1848, and the statements as to 
its operations deserve attention, The progress 
may be gradual of the deliverance of the coun- 
try from the thraldom of centuries, yet, in the 
contest it is waging with the Papacy, religious 
liberty will be entirely triamphant, and Sardinia, 
with Piedmont, will lead the van in the strug- 
gle for new Italy. 

Judge Hoover's Memoir, with Mr. Julian’s 

Notes and additions, though in a measure local, 

yet contains facts, too, of general interest, and 

shows that, as a member of the Society of 

Friends, Anti-Slavery and Peace Societies, as 

well as a public man and a citizen in the exer- 

cise of his suffrage, he was ever on the side of 
right and justice. 

The Three Beauties. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, author of the “ Lost Heiress,” &c., &e. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The Belle of Washington; A True Story of the Affections. 
By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. (Both of these for sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C.) 

It is unnecessary to say more of these vol- 
umes, than that they are new editions of works 
published some time since. The former of 
them, we believe, bore the name of Shannon- 
dale in its first issue. It has the character- 
istics of Mrs. Southworth’s writings. Vivid 


and graphic description, often too much over- |. 


wrought, pictures of manners and delineated 
personages, many of which are doubtless partly 
drawn from real life, and exciting scenes, con- 
stitute the staple of her tales. 

The second of the above-mentioned volumes 
is well meant, but has great inequalities and 
defects of execution. In the new edition, re- 
dundancies should have been pruned away, and 
grammatical inaceuracies corrected. Mrs, Las- 
selle aims at a high moral, and remarks are 
often thrown in that show her sense of the im- 
portance of religious truth. The conduct of 
the story is desultory. It is rather a series of 





sketches tending to an end, than a well-con- 

ceived and digested tale. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, and its relation to the 
History of Slavery and to the Government of the Colo- 
nies. By Arthur Helps. Vol. II]. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1857. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Not having seen the previons volumes of the 
work, we are not so well qualified to judge as 
to the success of the author in his general plan, 
The volume before us begins with the “ State 
of Mexico after the Conquest,” and gives a con- 
densed account of Cortez’s operations, inclu- 
ding his expedition to Honduras; then treats 





of the discovery and affairs of Nicaragua; next 





passing on to Hispaniola, relates the rebellion 
and subjugation of the Indians, and considers 
the subject of the Encomiendas, which were 
royal grants to persons for services “ to receive 
and enjoy the tributes of the Indians who 
should be-assigned to them, with the charge of 
providing for the good of those Indians in spir- 
itual and temporal matters, and of inhabiting 
and defending the provinces where these En- 
comiendas should be granted to them.” This 
part of the volume, in connection with the ear- 
ly history of African as well as Indian Slavery, 
is full of information, drawn from original 
sources, and deserves careful perusal. Another 
large portion of the book is devoted to the Con- 
quest of Guatemala, and the last 150 pages to 
the Conquest of Peru. 

It might seem as if there could not be much 
that was new or adapted to the popular mind, 
in relation to the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
after Prescott’s admirable works. But Mr. 
Helps states that he has not read any of these 
modern works, and has resorted solely to 
original authorities, from whom he quotes fre- 
quently. His style is clear, compact, aud yet 
graphic. He sketches the characters and 
events ably; and the relation of affairs to 
American Slavery is a feature of the plan of 
no little interest to our readers. 

The volume has also many small maps, part- 

ly in the text and partly separate, enabling -us 

to trace the course of conquest in the geograph- 
ical positions of one scene with another. Some 
of these, perhaps, for mere convenience to the 
reader, are repeated, precisely the same, with- 
out addition or alteration, two or more times— 

a thing we never recollect to have noticed in 

any modern publication before. It may be a 

mistake of the binder, but they so occur as to 

render this hardly probable. The volume is a 

good supplement to larger works, and for the 

reader of those, will be regarded as useful by 
the way of review of such portions of history as 
fall under its notice. 

European Acquaintance; being Sketches of People in 
Europe. By J. W. De Forest, author of Oriental Ac- 
quaintance. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853: 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

The peculiar interest of this volume centres 
in the fact that it brings us acquainted with 
parts of Europe that have been described 
scarcely at all before. At least nearly one-half 
of it is new ground, relating.so Greffenberg, 
Preissnitz’s famous water cure establishment ; 
alao, another in Switzerland, at Divonne, on the 
Lake Geneva, and a small, cheap watering 
place, called Bex. We have a lively series of 
sketches, introducing us to Preissnitz himself, 
and many of his patients from all parts of Bu- 
rope and abroad. The methods of cure, the 
various baths, styles of exercise and recrea- 
tions, as well as scenes and incidents, are de- 
picted in an amusing way. There is somewhat 
too evident an attempt at wit, which makes 
not a few of the cases failures. The author, 
however, has genaine humor, and keeps up his 
reader’s attention, by shifting bis pictures, and 
presenting one after another of the oddities 
that seem to have collected to try the efficacy 
of the cures mentioned. The treatment one 
would think harsh enough to have prevented a 
second trial, but such does not seem to have 
been the case; and he certifies to the benefit 
derived in his own person. The time of the 
events was some years since, and Priessnitz 
died shortly after the author was there. The 
rest of the book relates to Paris, Florence, and 
other places, already often described, 





The Bow in the Cloud, and the First Bereavement. By 
Rev. John R. Macduff, author of “Morning and Night 
Watches, “ Memories of Gennesaret,” &c. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1858. For sale by W. Bal- 
lantyne, Washington, D. C. 


Another of those admirable volumes by this 
author, so recently made known to the Chris- 
tian public. It embraces two works—the former 
a series of meditations on a passage of Scrip- 
ture for every day in the month, like the 
“ Words of Jesus;”’ and the other is designed 
as a brief manual, containing “ Words address- 
ed to a mourner on the occasion of a first 
trial.”’ 

Both of them have that closenees of adapta- 
tion to the wants of the child of God and the 
afflicted that characterizes this author’s other 
writings. He brings forth from his own expe- 
rience the feelings of a sympathizing heart; a 
friend is conversing with us, who knows how we 
do feel and how we should feel. The language 
is simple, earnest, and pointed. There is kind 
rebuke ; there is encouragement and consola- 
tion ; and, like food that nourishes, we are in- 
vigorated for the trials and duties of life. Drops 
of balm on the wounds that need the healing 
remedy, so gently applied, soothe the stricken 
heart. Many a mourner, we hope, may experi- 
ence the benefit of the words designed for the 
relief of those whose pathway is darkly shaded 
by clouds of affliction and death. 





The Eclectic Magazine for March, 1858. New York: W, 
H. Bidwell. 

Two fine portraits—one of the late Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, and the other of Lord 
Lyndhurst, (wrongly spelled Lindhurst)—adorn 
this number of the Eclectic. The latter of these 
engravings is a masterpiece of mezzotint, by 
Sartain. We do not recollect of ever having 
seen a finer specimen, if, indeed, as fine a one, 
before. As pendants to the former, are, an ar- 
ticle from the National Review, on “The Char- 
acter and Times of the Emperor Nicholas,” 
full of historical interest, and, besides, a short 
sketch, giving the dates and incidents respect- 
ing the distinguished subject. 

From the same Review is likewise given a 
paper of no small value on the “ Hashish,” or 
Indian hemp, embracing many curious partic- 
ulars as tq the hallucinations caused by it. 

The London Quarterly furnishes two able 


and “ Homer and his Translators;” the Uni- 
versity Magazine, a notice of Edwin Atherstone, 
“ Poem in Prose;” “The Handwriting on the 
Wall,” from the Dublin University Magazine, 
in which a number of spirited extracts are 
made. 

The other articles of considerable length are, 
“ Adventures in Oriental and Western Siberia, 
from the Titan; “The Physician's Art,” Dr, 
Watson, from Fraser's Magazine ; and Coven- 
try Patmore’s “ Angel in the House,” from the 
Westminster Review. These, with a number 
of leaser pieces, make the contents of the well- 
filled pages varied and instructive. We are 
glad to see that the editor speaks of an “ in- 
creased number of readers.’’ 





RENOMINATION oF Mr. Bucnanan.—The 
Washington correspondent of the Richmond 
South writes as follows : 


“TI notice that some of the presses of the 
country are calculating the chances of the next 
Presidential campaign, and that the Washing- 
ton correspondents, with singular prescience, 
are giving the points and exact results of the 
distant controversy. Now, I venture to assert 
that Mr. Buchanan will be the next President 
of the United States. The probability of this 
event is spoken of here in high quarters of in- 
formation. It is true, that Mr. Buchanan men- 
tioned at the time of his ina ion that he 
would not be a candidate for the high office 
which he now fills; but in the alarming an 
dangerous state of the Republic, which threa 
ens to culmirate in the next Presidential crisis, 
it is believed that Mr. Buchanan might yield to 
to exalted motives of patriotism, and to the 
united appeals of the constitutional Democra- 

in all parts of the country, in rescuing the 
ment from a vital danger, and in accept 
ing again at the hands of the Democratic and 


articles on ‘“ Dr. Livingstone’s Researches,” | follo 


assertion is founded on the views of distinguish- 
ed members of Congress; and it is sustained 
by natural probabilities. Mr. Buchanan ma: 
be said to be the only Democratic leader an 
statesman who could secure in the contest a 
poopondersans of Northern Democratic votes; 
and is the only eandidate whom the South can 
hope to elect to the office of President.” 

The President’s conduct in pressing the Le- 
Compton Constitution upon Congress may give 
him votes in the South, but it will not be likely 
to give him the requisite strength in the North 
to secure a new election. 





POLITICAL SUMMARY, 


It is said that another great Anti-Lecompton 
meeting will soon be held in New York. 


It has been formally announced to those 
seeking, that no important diplomatic appoint- 
ments will be made till after the Kansas ques- 
tion shall have been settled. Judge Roosevelt 
is named in connection with the ministry to 
Madrid. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer is opposed 
to the Lecompton Constitution, unless it is 
submitted to the people of Kansas; but it is de 
cidedly hostile to any provisoes attached to that 
instrument by Congress, particularly Pugh’s, 
“which furnishes to the ulira Abolitioniets of 
the North the very arguments for interference 
with our National Constiistion which the 
have so long been in quest of, which they dared 
not originate; but if the South do not repu- 
diate these latitudinarian views respecting Con- 
stitutions in general, they will find, when too 
late to remedy it, that they have assented to a 
principle which will deprive them of their con- 
stitutional protection ; and, what is more, that 
for a temporary benefit, if benefit it be, they 
have surrendered their most vital rights and 
privileges.” 

The Richmond Whig again expresses “ the 
earnest and confident hope that the small band 
of Southern Whigs and Americans in the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representatives will 
present a united and resolute front in opposi- 
tion to the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton Constitution, with the alliances, con- 
ditions, and qualifications, with which the bill 
for its admission is at present clogged and em- 
barrassed.”” 


The Democrats of Perry, Illinois, held a 
meeting recently, to denounce Lecompton. 


A Convention of the delegates of the Amer- 
can party of Mason county, Kentucky, was 
held at Maysville, on Monday, the 8th instant. 
Among the resolutions passed, was the follow- 
ing: 

‘* Resolved, That the Americans of Mason 
county believe in the principle that the people 
of the Territories have a right to determine 
what shall be their domestic institutions when 
they ask for admission into the Union as States, 
and to that end we believe, that before Con- 
gress accepts the Constitution that is offered 
from a Territory asking admission as a State, 
it should be fully satisfied that such Constitu- 
tion meets the approbation of a majority of the 
legal voters in said Territory.” 


A spirited Democratic Anti-Lecompton meet- 
ing was held at Cleveland, Ohio, a short time 
since. Fourteen hundred people were pres- 
ent—all the hall would accommodate—and the 
leading Democrats of the county were present, 
and took part in the proceedings. 


The St. Louis correspondent of one of the 
New York journals writes as follows from Mis- 
souri : 

“Tt would seem that the only good that can 
possibly arise from the course of James Bu- 
chanan and his Cabinet in Kansas matters, is 
to send a flood of immigrants into our State 
and Kaneas. The result is, that those farmers 
who came here from Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, with their slaves, after wearing out 
the soil of their farms in those States, find that 
their property is the most unsafe, as well as un- 
profitable, they can have. So they send away 
hundreds of slaves every little while South, 
selling them for gold, which accounts for so 
much of this commodity being in circulation in 
our State. 

“ As each farmer gets rid of his slaves, he 
directly becomes an earnest convert to the 
emancipation cause, and forgets all the argu- 
ments he used before of wrong to the slave- 
owner ; having got rid of his slaves, he wants 
his neighbors to do the same. I firmly believe 
that a majority will be returned to the next 
Legislature in favor of an amendment of our 
Constitution, so that laws can be passed for the 
gradual emancipation of Slavery in our State. 


The Massachusetts Legislature, by a decided 
majority, have voted an address to Governor 
Banks, calling for the removal of Judge Lo- 
ring; and that legal functionary has been re- 
moved. 


pa@s There was a riot at Toronto, Canada, 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 


The Ohio House of Representatives has re- 
pealed the law of the State refusing the use of 
the State prisons for the confinement of fugi- 
tive slaves. 


The Democrats of Bhode Island have nomi- 
nated Alexander Duncan for Governor, and 
Elisha R. Potter for Lieutenant Governor. 


The Republicans of the select committee of 
fifteen, by Mr. Morrill, will ncw publish their 
report, as that of the minority has been spread 
before the public, and that of Mr. Harris is in 


Te hey allude to the protracted struggle from 
which their appointment arose, and declare 
that the assumption on the part of the majority 
that the record is complete, like the refusal to 
submit the Constitution of Kansas to a full and 
fair vote of the people, is a confession that a 
thorough investigation would prove fatal to an 
extraordinary document. 

The President’s messages, the report of the 
majority, and the conduct of John Calhoun, are 
treated at length. The pledges of submission 
on the part of the Nebraska Kansas advocates 
the President, and so down to the “ Union,” 
etc., also claim their attention. 

The whole series of alleged frauds is set forth 
in chronological order. The illegality and ir- 
regularity of the Lecompton Constitution from 
the beginning are set forth by a long array of 
facts, step by step. Their propositions are as 


WS : 
We claim that this Convention cculd not 
make a valid Constitation : 

1, Because, whatever inherent power the peo- 
ple may possess, Congress refused all legal au- 
thority to the Territorial Legislature to call the 
Convention, though urged by President Pierce. 

2. Because the Legislature which created it 
was itself the creature of fraud and foreign in- 
vasion, and that this usurpation was never 
Seecompene by the acquiescence of the peo- 
P F 

3. Because the act of that Legislature, passed 
February 19, 1857, “to provide for taking a 
census and the election of delegates to a Con- 
vention,” was never fairly executed. The 
census was incomplete, the registry was incom- 
plete, the apportionment was incomplete, and 
the number of delegates assembled was incom- 

lete. 

4 4, Because, through the nefarious apportion- 
ment, the threatened exclusion from the polls 
unless coupled with the payment of a tax to 
support a Government imposed upon them by 
high-handed outrage, through lack of all con- 
fidence of protection at the polls from violence 
and fraud, the majority did not and could not 
participate in the election of delegates, and it 
was therefore composed of a mere faction en- 
titled to no regard. 

5. Because the most noted delegates pledged 
themselves to onhenh Seals woes Fe ie " pesend 
tion or rejection of the ereby secu- 
ring their election——and afterward betrayed 
their trust, and did not so submit the Constitu- 
tion. 

6. Because it is not in fact the work of a 


d| majority of the Convention. 


7.. Because the Legislative, Judicial, and 
Executive powers conferred upon John Calhoun 
transcended the power of the Convention, and 
their exercise was entirely illegal, and there- 
fore null and void. a ae a 

The proofs that the Constitution is neither 
“ acceptable” nor “ satisfactory ” to the people 
of are exhibited. The fact of its atter 








of the nation. This is no idle conjecture; the 


patriotic party the high trust of the Executive | Tej 


ection on the 4th of January is earnestly 
claimed to be the only legal thing about it. 


The report of the select committee of the 
House in the case of Matteson is prepared. 
The majority think the House has no jurisdic- 
tion to punish a member for anything known 
to his constituents at the time of his election. 
Mr. Curtis,a member of the committee, dis- 
sents as tothe question of juriadiction but 
holds that this is not a case, as it now stands, 
for its exertion. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


Mail dates from Kansas to the 4th correct 
the false reports sent east by the Pro-Slavery 
papers. Lane had not taken Fort Scott, and 
had not been there. Two companies of United 
States troops had reached the scene of diffi- 
culty, and it was hoped they would prévent 
farther trouble. A permanent peace is not 
expected till Clarke, the murderer, a relentless 
persecutor of the Free State men, shall be 
driven out. , The Lawrence papers contain the 
particulars of the accidental death of Mundie, 
whom Pate had reported murdered by. the Free 
State men. The reported attempt to abduct 
the Delaware Crossing judges, to prevent their 
testifying before Governor Denver, was also 
false, not having had the slightest foundation 
in fact. 


United States Marshal Dennis and land offi- 
cer Bridley have been removed by the Presi- 
dent, for lack of zeal in the cause of Border 
Ruffianism. Governor Denver testified as fol- 
lows before the legislative committee on the 
election frauds: 


“T asked Calhoun, the next day after the 
count, how long he would continue to receive 
returns ; he replied, wntil Congress shall act on 
the Lecompton Constitution.” 


The St. Louis Democrat of the 18th says: 

“ Notwithstanding Gov. Denver’s proclama- 
tion against the enrollment of the militia, the 
work is steadily going on, about two hundred 
men being engaged in it, in different parts of 
the Territory. 

“ All is now quiet at Fort Scott. 

“Coleman, the murderer of Dow, has sud- 
denly left the Territory, probably never to 
return. 

“ The rumored removals of Col. Brindle from 
the land office at Lecompton, and Gen. Whit- 
field at Kickapoo, lie in the fact that they both 
voted against the Lecompton Constitution. The 
long devotion of Whitfield to the interests of 
Border Ruffianism does not seem sufficient to 
excuse this unpardonable sin. 

“The public feeling against the Lecompton 
Constitution is everywhere intensifying. If it 
passes, and the certificates are given to the 
Pro-Slavery men, elected by the Shawnee, Del- 
aware Crossing, and Kickapoo frands, civil war 
is inevitable. 

“The spring business is opening up very 
briskly, and preparations are being made for a 
very heavy immigration. 

“A new Free Labor paper called the ‘ Cla- 
rion,’ is to be started in Kansas City on the 
17th instant.” 


The Boston Journal has a letter from Sum- 
ner, Kansas, which speaks of Atchison county, 
formerly sv strongly Pro-Slavery, in the follow- 
ing language : 

“ Nearly all the slaveholders have removed 
their chattel property into Missouri. Pat Laugh- 
lin, Bob Kelly, and some of the other worst 
raffiane, have left their country, and will not 
soon return. ‘Jim Lane’ has settled just above 
the northern line of the county, (in gee ae 
And about midway in the county, north an 
south, the city of Sumner has sprung up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, in the night time. It is called 
for the Massachusetts Senator. Every one of 
its voters, and they number about two hundred, 
isa Free State man. I visited it first about the 
tenth of last June. The ‘town’ then consisted 
of some half dozen little buildings. sixteen feet 
by twenty-four, right in the wilderness, on the 
river’s bauk. Now, Sumner has a population 
of between five and six hundred; about one 
hundred brick buildings, includiug several fine 
brick blocks, and a large hotel, erected at a 
cost of $15,000; a weekly newspaper; a city 
government; twelve or fifteen stores; two brick 
yards; two eaw mills; a flouring mill, &c.” 





The election of delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Conveniion, so far as heard from, has 
passed off quietly. In Leavenworth county, a 
Douglas Democratic ticket was put in the field, 
but was beaten four or five to one by the regu- 
lar Free State ticket. In Jefferson county, a 
“bolting” Free State ticket was run, because 
the regular ticket was too radical to suit some 
parties; but the latter was elected. In nearly 
all the other counties there was no opposition 
to the regular Free State ticket, the Pro-Sla- 
very men refusing to go into election. There 
heing substantially no opposition, the Free 
State vote was not quite as heavy as on the 4th 
of January. It is estimated at about nine 
thousand. 


The main ground assumed by Gov. Banks 
for removing Judge Loring is based on a stat- 
ute of Massachusetts, that a judicial officer of 
the Commonwealth shall not hold at the same 
time the office of United States commissioner. 
A despatch from Boston says: 

“A motion to refer the Governor’s message 
removing Judge Loring to a select committee 
led to an exciting discussion between Mr. Cush- 
ing, of Newburyport, and Andrews, of Boston; 
the former denouncing the consummated act 
as the triumph of monomaniacs and fanatics, 
and the latter defending it as the just act of the 
Executive, which will be hailed with gladness 
from one end of the State to the other. No 
question on the reference was taken.” 


A caucus of the leading Americans of Con- 
necticut at New Haven, on Friday, resolved to 
adopt William A. Buckingham, the Republican 
candidate, for Governor, and dropping J. G. 
Lamb, of Norwich, the Convention’s nominee 
for Comptroller, substituted the name of F. E. 
Harrison, of New Haven. The Anti-Adminis- 
traticn tickets are now alike, save in the nomi- 
nees for Secretary of State and Comptroller. 


Schuyler Colfax, M. C., wrote to the Indiana 
Republican ‘State Convention, counselling a 
postponement of the nominations until the 
Douglas Democracy shall have had time to 
come around in good shape. The Convention 
was so enthusiastic, however, that it could not 
wait, and therefore consummated a very strong 
ticket on the spot. 

There has been an election of a Legislatusg 
on the Sandwich Islands, and the Anti-Ministry 

arties seem to have a majority of one or two. 
allot stuffing seems to have been introduced 
among that primitive people, for at Lanai, 
which has only 150 male population, 204 votes 
were polled. wy 
For the National Era. 


REPUBLICANISM IN INDIANA. 


On the 4th instant, we had our Republican 
State Convention in Indiana, There seemed 
to be a strong Anti-Slavery feeling. The masses 
are evidently Anti-Slavery, and would go the 
whole figure, if the men whom they have looked 
to as leaders were out of the way. Some weeks 
since, it was sure there was a disposition to 
lower the Republican platform. It was saidin 
the Marion County Convention to appoint dele- 
gates to the State Convention, by the chairman 
the “Republican State Central Committee,” 
that it, “the Republican platform, was called 
an Abolition platform,” and had done us dam- 
age, if not defeated us, in the last elections in 
this State. So they set themselves to get rid 
of it in future. The Convention appointed a 
committee, (through their President,) who re- 
ported according to this new idea. They care- 
fully avoided the reaffirmation of the “ Phila- 
delphia Platform.” This, as is well known, 
was done to catch the “ Know-Nothings,” and 
prepare the way for a union with the “ Doug- 
lasites”’ When it was moved to adopt the re 
port of the committee, a resolution was offered 
as a substitute for the second resolution of the 
report, “that this Convention reaffirm the prin- 
ciples of the ‘Philadelphia Platform,’” &c. 
H. S. Lane, President of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of June 17, 1856, remarked, that “this 
was @ resolution, and under the rule went to 
the committee,” The President so decided. 
An appeal was taken, which, on motion, was 
laid on the table. Who ever would have sup- 
that amendatory resolutions, after the 





committee had made their report, and it was 
under consideration, should have been sent 


= -- — 


back to the committee, under a common rule, 

that all resolutions, &c., should be sent to the 
committee without debate.” The President 
made @ speech about this point, in which he 
denounced the motion to reaffirm the Philadel- 


the Convention.” This tells the whole story in 
few words. The Republican party was or, Ae 
ized at Philadelphia in 1856, and the platform 
there adopted was the bond of union amongst 
Republicans—“ their confession of faith.” Now, 
to declare its principles in @ State Convention, 
is to throw a fire-brand among them ! 

One-half the Republicans of Indiana, we 
presume, are pure Douglasites, and many 
others hold their Anti-Slavery views as sub- 
servient to the one grand idea of success. This 
is the one overriding principle of our Repub- 
licanism—immediate suceess. 

The Republican party ought to be a great 
party of Freedom, enlisted the war, which 
will not disband at the first victory or defeat. 
Their aim should be one and constant, and they 
should ° aly declare it, that no one will be de- 
ceived, North or South. The South should 
know it, and the Northern Democracy should 
know it, so that all may know what 
in L rik Fi an: 

e candidates of the party must get square- 
ly on the National platform, notwithstanding 
the downward slide in the late Convention, or 
they will lose thousands of honest voters. 
There are men who cannot vote for men run- 
ning away from the faith of the ports. 

8. W. Rrreney. 
Indianapolis, March 9, 1858. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


By an arrival from Nassau, N. P., we learn 
that the fourteen slaves who escaped from Key 
West in a Government vessel, on the night of 
the 6th of January, had arrived in satety at 
that place. The American Consul took pos- 
session of the vessel. The “slaves,” of course, 
cannot be taken. 


At New York, Burton’s old Chambers street 
theatre has been opened for a noon prayer 
meeting. Prayer meetings are held by the 
printers in one of the largest printing offices in 
the city every noon, and many of the workmen 
are 80 much interested as to forego their din- 
ners in order to attend. 





Gov. Banks has filled both vacancies in the 
Boston Superior Court by the appointment of 
Charles Alien, of Worcester, (once a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas,) Chief Justice 
in place of Judge Nelson, and Marcus Morton, 
jr, of Andover, Associate Justice in place of 
Judge Abbott. 


Mrs. Patton, formerly Abby Hutchinson, has 
joined the “ Band Brothers,” and the old fach- 
losed quartette party will presently perform 
again in public. 


The Canucks are imitating our politics, di- 
viding on sectional lines North and South, and 
seriously threatening a dissolution of the Cana- 
dian Union. Herein they are proving their 
fitness for a membership of the great American 
Union when that auspicious day arrives. The 
quarrel in question arises from the demand of 
Canada East for equal representation with 
Canada West, which the latter, being the most 
populous, will not agree to. 


Rev. Mr. Seeley, the newly appointed Chap- 
lain of the American Church in Paris, arrived 
at that city on the 22d ultimo. He went out in 
the Fulton, and had a very rough passage. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas E, Bond, of Baltimore, 
has been appointed the editor of the Baltimore 
Christian Advocate. Dr. Bond is a son of the 
late editor of the New York Christian Advocate. 


The Boston Journal states that the late 
Thomas W. Ward has bequeathed to Harvard 
College $5,000, and to the Boston Atheneum 
$5,000, as funds of which the income is to be 
expended in the purchase of books; also, $1,000 
each to “The American Peace Society,” . and 
to “The City Missionary Society.” 


The Ledger says some idea of the business 
done in that city can be had by recurring to 
the fact, that one of their steamboat agents col 
lected, the past year, four hundred and fifteen 
thousand three hundred and seveniy-three dol- 
lars and eighty cents, as freight and charges. 


The Cincinnati Commercial states that a 
majority of the fruit-growers in that region are 
deploring the mishap to the peach crop. The 
last warm spell, succeeded by sharp frosty 
weather, killed a large portion of the buds. 
Some of the fruit-raisers express a hope that 
the orchards have partially escaped. 

The investigations by the Wisconsin Legie- 
lature, although unfinished as yet, have brought 
to light a most unparalleled system of bribery 
and fraud in securing the La Crosse aud Mil- 
waukie land grant at the hands of the last 
State Government. We doubt if the palmiest 
days of the Congressional lobby can show a 
state of facts to equal these. The whole State 
Government, from the Governor down to the 
Assembly doorkeeper, bought up, body and 
soul, and made the tool of a single corporation ! 
The evidence of this is plain and undeniable, 
and although it bears heavily upon the leading 
men of the Republican party, the present State 
Government, also Republican, is doing a good 
work, as well in vindicating the State credit as 
in purging the party of these unworthy mem- 
bers. 

The bill authorizing the importation into 
Louisiana of 2,500 Africans, after passing tke 
House of Representatives of that State, with 
little or no opposition, has been rejected in the 
Senate, at the close of a most violent and ex 
citing debate, by a majority of two. The meas 
ure is therefore, for the present, essentially 
defunct. 

St. Louis March 23.—The Leavenworth 
Times has been received. It states that on the 
18th instant, two companies of cavalry and two 
of infantry left that place for Utah. They 
numbered 350. 

A private letter from Col. Johnson says that 
he has received no communication from the 
Government since October, but attributes it to 
the mails. 


Washington, March 21.—The report of the 
select commiitee in the case of O. B. Matteson 
has been agreed upon, and will F gaa be 
made to the House to-morrow. @ majority 
are of the opinion that the House has no juris- 
diction to punish a member for anything which 
was known to his constituents at the time of his 
election. Mr. Curtis dissents on the point of 
jurisdiction, but maintains that this is nota 
case, as it now stands, for its exercise. Mr. 
Matteson appeared before the committee with 
a written statement, and made an offer to prove 
all his allegations in his own defence; but this 
they decline, on the ground that they have no 
power to send for persons and papers. 


New York, March 23.—The Tribnne has ad- 
vices of January 31st from the Utah expedition. 
The November mail, or that portion of it not 
plundered by the Mormons, had reached Camp 
Scott, after eighty-eight days passage. Mr. 
Stowell, taken prisoner by the army, had made 
his escape. It was strongly suspected that 
there were traitors in the camp. The troops 
were amusing themselves with theatrical en- 
tertainments. nee 


Richmond, March 20.—Both branches of the 
Legislature have passed the bill making an ap- 
propriation of $800,000 to the Covington and 
Ohio railroad. The bills making appropria- 
tions of $400,000 to the Orange and Alexan- 
dria; $300,000 to the Alexandria, Loudoun, 
and Hampshire; $250,000 to the Menassas 
Gap, and $250,000 to the Norfolk and Peters- 
burg railroads, have all passed the House, and 
no doubt is entertained that they will pass the 
Senate to-day. The Senate have passed the 
act inccrporating the Norfolk Nezarte 
Navigation Company. It is i 
that the Legislature will consult the views of" 
the wy nope than the Fr orb wif people 
in re to the resumption of spécie payments. 
The Legislasare will probably adjourn the last 
of this month. 

The barn of William Sears, at Melbourne, 
Hanover county, was burnt on Friday night, 
and 28 mules were lost. 


New Orleans, March 23.—Advices from 
Texas state that several citizens of Webb coun- 
ty have been seized and imprisoned by the 
an ats Brackett, ono-aeeties ms 
manded by Cap . 

citizens have been held, denouncing» this and 
ouThere ie be massacre in the Ruatan 
Islands, by the Indians, of 250 of the inha-it- 





phia Platform as “throwing a fire-brand into | ®8 
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OBITUARY. 


Born into spirit life on the 11th of March, 
1858, Isaac Prince, of Darron street, near 
Hudson, Summit county, in the 70th year of his 


e. 

Ever ‘opposed to tyranny and oppression, and 
alive to the sufferings of humanity, he early 
identified himself with the Anti-Siavery cause, 
and labored with all the zeal and energy of on 
ardent nature, with tongue and pen, both mor- 
ally and politically, for the overthrow of A mer- 
ican Slavery. 

A firm believer in the harmonial philosophy, 
‘and deeply imbued with the idea of eternal pro- 
gression, he looked upon death but as a release 
from the sufferings of earth, and as a passave 
to a higher life. Tranquilly and peacefully he 
awaited his release, and those who watched, as 
his sp'rit departed, knew full well, 


“ The of Immortalit i 
rtality was set upon his brow, 
And ange! hosts are Singing their anthems o’er him now.” 





Tue Voick — To Public Speakers and Sing- 
ers.—“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,’’ or Cough 
and Voice Lozenges, contain ingredients act- 
ing specifically on the organs of the voice; they 

ve an extraordinary efficacy in all sffections 
of the Throat and Larynx, restoring their 
healthy tone when relaxed, either from cold or 
over-exertion of the voice, and produce a clear 
and distinct enunciation. 

Sold by all Druggists. 4 





A Cure for Dyspepsia.—The Oxygenated 
Bitters are highly recommended by persons 
whose names give the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of astonishing cures by using this medi- 
cine. It will certainly relieve the worst cases. 





Every mother and housekeeper must often 
act as a family paysician io the numerous ill- 
nesses and accidents that occur among children 
acd servants. For many of these cases I have 
used Davis’s Pain Killer, and consider it an 
indispensable article in the medicine box. In 
diarrhea it has been used, and effected cures. 
For cuts and bruises it has been invaluable.— 
New York Examiner. 

Sold by all medicine dealers. 4 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
~ Carefully prepared to Seesday, March 23, 1858 
our, Howard Street - « . $4.37 4.50 
Flour, City Mills » @ 





bi oct » 4.37 @ 450 
Rye Flour - - «+--+. . 3.00 e $.25 
Corn Meal - + + + +» . 3.25 @ 3.20 
Wheat, white - - - - . . 1,10 @ 1.15 
Wheat, red 7 ©@,'@) i 6 6 1.04 1.10 
Corn, white- - - +... 66@ 55 
Corn, yellow +--+... 57 59 
Rye, Pennsylvania - « ee 00 

VS, irginia . . - 7 . . 65 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia. 28 32 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 34@ 35 
Clover Seed + + + + + » 450 @ 4.75 
Timothy Seed- - - - + - 2.60 2.75 
Hay, Timothy - + + + « « 16.00 (20.00 
MORE = 55. 6 Hoe 's 2 « 7@ 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- + + - - 1.30 @ 1.40 
Bacon, fhoulders- -« » « « 73Q@ 74 
Bacon, Sides - + » « « « 9%@ 9} 
Bacon, Hams + + ++ + + l1s@ 104 
Pork, Mess- + + + © « «+ 16.50 (@17.00 
Pork, Prime « + + « + » 13.00 (00.00 
Beef, Mess - + + + «© + « 17.00 @I7.25 
Lard,in barrels »- . . = . 93q@ 10 
Lard,inkegs - - «++ + 10#@ 11 
Wool, Unwashed- »- + + - O0O@ 00 
Wool, Washed- - - +--+ 00@ 00 
Wool, Polled - - + ++ - OO@ 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - + - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - + 00 60 
Butter, Western,in kegs - - 124@ 14 
Butter, Roll - - - - » © 16 00 
Cheese * © © © «© © e@ e 9 10 
Coffee, Bio- - - + « 11} 103 


Coffee, Java + +... . 18 17 


NEW YORK MARERT. 
Gerefully prepared to Tuesday, March 23, 1858, 
Flour, State brands - - - - $4.25 (@ 430 


Flour, State brands, extra. - 4.45 (@ 4.60 
Flour, Western « + + © + 4,25 (a: 4.40 
Flour, Southern - - + + += 4.70 @& 6.00 
Rye Floor = + © 2 © «© = 3.00 @ 3.75 
Corn Meal -« » + «© « « 3.50 @ 3.00 
Wheat, white » «+ + + + « 140 @1.01 
Wheat, red» © 2 © © + «© LIS 1.223 
Corn, whites- * * + + «+ + 65 @ 66 
Corn, yellow = += «© = « « 66 68 
Bye - 2 . ” + * . - . 69 72 
Oats o . - * *. . . . . 42 46 
CloverSeed «© + «© © © « 712 750 
Timothy Seed es © « » s 2,365 @ 2 00 
Hay ~ > - 7 & o . . 65 @ 60 
Hops - . ~ . . . . . 4 @ 7 
Bacon, Shoulders» »- - + » 636}: 
Bacon, Sides + +--+ -+ + 10@ 00 
Bacon, Hame + + + = = 9@ 
Pork, Mess - + + = « « 16.30 @16 75 
Pork, Prime - + + + + + 13.50 (@13.60 
Beef - - - « «+ «© + © 11.00 @10.00 
Lard,in barrels - - +--+. 10 92 
Lard,inkegs - + - - +» 13} 11} 
Butter, Western - - +--+. i2 17 
Butter, State - - + + « « 16 22 
a ee ee ee € 9 
Coffee, Rio - + + = » 103@ =114 
Coffee, Java - + + » 154 16 
Wool, Unwashed +- - - - - © @ 00 
Wool, Washed» - - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - +--+ - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 80 
hag ew oy . oa - 00 @ 00 
ron, ,»Pig- - - 28.00 @28.60 
Lime, Bockland’ - . 1,20 0.03 
Lime, common - - 65 @ 00 





P. K. 


> The sale of that remarkable and truly valuable 
preparation, Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, is constantiy and 
rapidly increasing. During the past year, the demand 
for this great remedy has been altogether unprecedented. 

Scarcely a week passes by, during which we do not 
hear of some remarkable cure having been perforined, 
within the circle of our acquaintance, by the use of the 
Pain Killer.—Prov. Gen. Advertiser. 


Perry Davis's Pain Killer. —The Rev. D. Whitaker, wri- 
ting from Toung-oo, Burmah, says: “My duties as a Mis- 
sionary prevent my noticing particular cases, but your 
Pain Killer has been used with peculiar success in dis- 
eases of the stomach, bowel complaints, and in severe 
cases of burns. One of the Christain villages near us 
was burnt down, and several persons were represented 
as near a dying condition from the severity of their inju- 
ries. I sent them the Pain Killer at once, with directions 
for its use. All but one were saved.” 

Sold by druggists, grocers, and medioine dealers gener- 
ally. 

For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 3 





FROM A WELL KNOWN AND HIGHLY RE- 
SPECTABLE PHYSICIAN IN CANADA. 


Prescott, C. W., Nov. 29, 1875. 

Dear Sim: It affords me pleasure in complying with 
your request, in giving an expression of my opinion of the 
virtues of the Oxygenated Bitters. 
Itis now nearly two years since I recommended its 
use to some of my patients, in a variety cf Chronic Dis- 
eases, and with the most happy effects. 
It has proved very useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous Head- 
ache, Derangement of the Stomach, and General Debili- 
ty. Therefore jet ail those who are afflicted with the 
above diseases, try the Oxygenated Bitters, and their suc- 
cess is certain. I am, sir, yours’ truly, 

R. W. EVANS, M. D. and Druggist. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,only by SiH 
Ww. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 51 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR APRIL 
IS NOW READY, 
And for sale by 


ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 





FIVE HUNDRED YOUNG MEN WANTED. 
EMENTS are offered to active men, which will 
Nole them to make from $2 to $5 per day by selling 
dur Publications.. One Agent is wauted in every County 
of the United States. Send for full particulars. Address 
the old established ; 
BOOK AGENTS’ AND PEDLERS’ HEADQUARTERS, 
LEARY & GETZ, Publichers, 
596 No. 224 North Second street, Philadelphia. 











TREES AND PLANTS. 
Choicest Fruits, Flowering 
A bly erty } Aad &ce., will be sent on applica- 


i York. 
tion. Carraige of all Packa pape to New Yor 


586 
GE SHIPLEY, ATTORNEY AT 
GEOR LAW 


CES in the Supreme Court of the United 
Pus. and in ali other Courts held in Washington 


Old Colony Nurseries, Ply mouth, Mass. 





5 iso transacis business before ell the Lepariments 
Sf ke United States Government. (Formeily of Lima, 
Allen county, Ohio.) Office No. 32 Louisiuna avenue, 





ants. 


near the City Hall, Washingion City, D. C. £86 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Tho Lecompton Constitution founded neither in have thé & 


Law nor the Will of the People. 


SPEECH OF HON, HENRY L, DAWES, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


—_—_— 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, Mar. 8, 1858. 
The Honse being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 
Mr. DAWES said: « 
Mr. Chairman, the increase of population 


has been so rapid in 
United Stater, that in three out of the seven 
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law. It is an attempt to transfer the executive 
and legislative power, the whole machiuery of 
Government, into new hands, and if put in op- 
eration would subvert all Territorial rule. I 
ority of the President for this 2 

sition, if there were room for question. He 
be go has been made to set up a To- 
pe a Constitution which is “revolutionary ” and | 
‘ subversive of the ment;” 
and adherence to it is on ground called 
“ treasonable pertinacity.” And the only rea- 
son why he does not find the Lecompton Con- 
stitution in the same category is, that in his 
opinion it has legislative sanction. I am in- 
uiring whence authority comes, and I 

doaat ite existence; for the Legislature is ex- 


the Territories of the | pregsly prohibited its exercise. 


There is another clause in the organic act, 


uow organized, Constitutions have already been | often quoted, from which it is thought by some 


framed with a view to their admission into the 
Union on an equal footing with.the other 


Sates of the Confederacy. The President, in| abling act. That clause is the 
the discharge of the obligation which the Con-| which “leaves the 
stitution imposes upon him, to recommend for | ‘to form and 


our consideration such measures as he may 
judge n and expedient, has not foun 


it in the line of that duty to urge upon us any | who claim | 
these ’ ture has au 


special reasons why more than one of 
should be admitted—and that the Territory of 
Kansas, under and subject to the Lecompton 
Constitution. He has seen fit to accompany 
this recommendation with an elaborate argu- 
ment, which, if it has failed to convince the 
American ef the soundness and justice 
of the positions assumed, or of the allegations 
made, has nevertheless left them in no doubt 
as to what has been the cig and what are 
to be the consequences of policy which 
makes Kansas and the Lecompton Constitatior 
the peculiar objects of a solicitude not shared 
by any other Territory, or any other Constitu- 
tion framed within its limits. 

I desire to notice at this time, as briefly as 
may be, two points wa to the consideration 
of which the late special message of the Presi 
dent challenges our attention. The one is a 
question of law; the other a question of fact : 

1. Does the Lecompton Conatitution come 
here clothed with the authority of law ? 

2. Does it come here as the choice of the 
people to be affected by it? 

I propose, at 
these questions as one of pure law ; and, there- 
fore, for the sake of the argument and for the 
present, to yield all questions of fact, and to 
say that, if we admit the entire absence of fraud 
in the creation of the Territorial Legislature of 
Kansas, still the Lecompton Constitutior 


authority is derived to form a Constitution 
State Government without any farther 


ant 


en- 
thereof perfolly free 
e y 
their domestic institu. 
‘tions in their own way, subject only to the 
‘ Constitation of the United ”” Those 
under this clause, the Legisla 
ty tocreate a Convention clothed 
with power to form a Constitution and State 
Government, claim for the ure nothing 
less than power unlimited save by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and forget that by a 
subsequent section the power of the same Leg- 
islature is restricted to consistency with the 
organic act precisely as it is to the Constitution. 
If the Legitletanp has power, under this clause, 
to initiate a State Government subverting the 
organic act itself, then it would have authority, 
under the same clause, to provide for the elec- 
tion of a Territorial Governor by the people, 
or to dispense with the presence of such a func- 
tionary altogether, or any of his official duties 
like the approval of an act of the Legislature. 
All this would be “their own way” of doing 
business, and would certainly be no more sub- 
versive of the organic act than the formation 
of an entirely new Government. Does any one 
claim, that if the Territorial Legislature of Kan- 
sas should declare that its acts should be valid 
without the approval of the Governor or a vote 
of two-thirds, such acts would be of any bind- 










“their own way.” The answer is, that the or- 
ganic law has taken this power away from the 
Legislature, and clothed the Governor with a 
veto upon all their acts, to be overridden only 
by a vote of two-thirds. So, too, has it taken 
away, or rather, never granted, the power to 


comes here without the slightest authority of | make a Constitution. If the organic act has 


law, and has no higher sanction or just claim | created a Legislature supreme over itself, it is | great 


than merely the expressed wish of those who 
framed and sent it here. A reference to th: 
message will show that the President has ma: 
his whole argument to rest and turn upon wha’ 
he calls the legality of the Lecompton Conven- 
tion and its work, the Lecompton Constitution. 
He puts aside all other agency than that of the 
law, and in this matter knows no people out- 
side of this legal channel. He déclares that « 
great portion of the people of Kansas have, for 
a long time, been in open rebellion against the 


Government under which they live; that nothing | politicians, it was never intended to make the | there 


buat military force has kept it down, and pre 
vented its assumitg and discharging the fanc- 
tions of government. This rebellion, he says. 
has taken on the form of the Topeka Constitu- 
tion, and has assumed a revolutionary type. 
Over against these, the President sets another 


a felo de se. It was but at the beginning of 
this session, and in his annual message, that 
the President himself claimed that the full in- 
tent and force of this clause was exhausted by 
an offer to the people of a vote upon the ques- 
tion of Slavery merely, without, at that time, 
the slightest pretence that it had the force of an 
enabling act. 

Whatever else, after all, may be “the true 
intent and meaning” of this clause of the or- 
ganic law which has so puzzled the brains of 












Legislature “perfectly free;” for the power of 
that body is limited elsewhere, in express terms. 
And the perfect freedom here created is for 
“the people thereof ;” not in or through their 
Legislature, which by the same law is not per- 
fectly free, but limited and restricted. If, there- 
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it is upon the statute-book, can this Lecompton 
Constitution be maintained. 

And now, sir, I pass to the second subject of 
inquiry. If, then, the Lecompton Constitution 
does notcome here recommended by the authority 
of law, I desire to know whether it comes here 
as the choice of a majority of the people of 
that ill-fated Territory? I desire to know if the 
want of legal authority to frame this Constita- 
tion is cured, as it may be, by the fact that it 
is the voice of the people whose rights it assumes 
to regulate and control? Or, whether we are 
not called upon to force upon an unwilling, a 
protesting, and resisting people, a frame of gov- 
ernment founded neither upon the law under 
which they live, nor the will of those on whom 
it lays ite fetters? 

This is a question of fact, and must depend 
upon the testimony ; it is a question, too, which 
underlies all the others. To every one who be- 
lieves that all Governments derive their just 
authority from the consent of the governed, no 
question can be raised in this controversy of 
greater magnitude than whether the frame of 
Government about to be fastened upon the 

ple of Kansas has their assent, and embod- 

their will. All informalities may be waived, 
if it be but the people that speak. Compared 
with this question, it matters little where this 
Conatitution originated—whether in the city of 
Washington or in the office of the Surveyor 
General of Kansas. But it does matter, unless 
we care to forego and forget the fundamental 
principle of all free government, whether the 
people of Kansas, who are to live under this 
Constitution, desire it or not. One would sup- 
pose that, before recommending the admission 
of Kansas under and subject to this Conatitu- 
tion, the Executive would have spared no pains, 
nor omitted any effort, to have made certain, 
and communicated to this House, the one grand 
and transcendent fact, before which all oppo- 
sition should have paled and cowered, that the 
people of the Territory desire to take upon 
themselves this as their organic law. Yet, sir, 
when we turn to the message for information 
upon this point, we find that the President has 
none to give. There is a great deal else in that 





document, but not one word on the question 
whether the people of Kansas really do or do 
not want this Government. There is much 








this time, to argue the first of] ing force? And why not? That would be | special pleading in it, as to how a people may 


seem to want what they really do not want— 
how they may be estopped from saying what 
they do want, and as to whose fault it is that 
this or that thing has been done, or has not been 
done—but not one word, from the beginning to 
the end of the message, which would indicate 
the President’s own opinion upon this, the one 
fundamental question in this controversy, 
whether the people of Kansas themselves have 
breathed the breath of life into this instra- 
ment—whether it stands forth clothed with the 
popular will, quickened by the pulsations of 
the popular heart, and speaking the popular 
voice. Nor has the President lifted his finger 
to ascertain from Kansas what is the popular 
will, He has communicated to the call of the 
Senate his correspondence with the Governors 
of that Territory, and the orders and instruc- 
tions which have been issued to them. And 
is not to be found among them all the 
desire expressed, on his part, to know what is 
the real popular will in that Territory in refer- 
ence to this instrument. In communicating 
this Constitution to us, with his recommenda- 
tion that Kansas be admitted under and sub- 
ject to it, he nowhere tells us that it is an ema- 


ty, which he calls the law-abiding and law | fore, the Lecompton Convention gets legal ex- | nation from the popular will, or that it is submit- 


oving people of Kansas, and who have been. 
according to him, carrying on the unequal con 
test of maintaining the law against rebellior 
and revolution, by the aid of Federal bayoneis. 
And, in reference to this condition of things in 
the Territory, he asks these questions: 
* Sach being the unfartunate condition of af- 
‘ fairs in the Territory, what was the right, a: 
‘ well as the duty, of the law-sbiding people? 
‘ Were they silently and patiently to submit to 
* the Topeka usurpation, or adopt the necessary 
* measures to establish a Constitution under 
* the authority of the organic law of Congress?” 
And he answers approvingly, that the Terri- 
torial Legislature passed a law creating a Con- 
vention clothed with power to frame a Consti 
tution ; and that the Convention thus created 
did, by virtue of the authority vested in it by 
that act, frame the Lecompton Constitution 
And he concludes in these words: 
“From this review it is manifest that the 













istence &nd lawful authority from this clause, it 
is not through the limited powers of the Legis- 
lature which created it, and the forms of their 
law which they had no power to enact, but 
through that perfect freedom of “the people 
thereof,” outside of and above any Territorial 
enactment, which has been vouchsafed to that 
people by this clause of the organic act. And 
thus Lecompton, like Topeka, is driven, for its 
authority to make a Constitution, to the people, 
outside of Territorial enactment. In this par- 
ticular, these two Constitutions take their stand 
side by side. If the one be “rebellious,” “rev- 
olutionary,”’ “treasonable,” so is the other. Un- 
der and by virtue of any authority imparted to 
either by the organic act, or any of its agencies, 
they muat stand or falltogether.. They are both 
nothing more nor less than manifestations to 
some extent—what that extent, as to each, may 
be, I shall inquire hereafter; but to some ex- 
tent—of the popular will in the Territory, per- 











ted to us in obedience to that will. On the 
contrary, he eaya he has received it from John 
Calhoun, and that John Calhoun hopes he will 
submit it to us. Here is his compliance with 
Calhoun’s request: 

“ T have recaived from J. Calhoun, Esq., Pres- 


‘ Kansas, a copy, duly certified by himself, of 
‘ the Constitution framed by that body, with the 
‘ expression of a hope that I would submit the 
‘ game to the consideration of Congress, ‘with 
‘ the view of the admission of Kansas into the 
‘ Union as an independent State.’ ”” 

It is fit that such a man should be the bearer 
of such an instrument. “Fit head for fit body.” 
The man who has been compelled to flee from 
the just indignation of the people he is betray- 
ing, guarded by United States dragoons; the 
man who dare not to-day show his head an hour 
in that Territory, except it be within a hollow 
equare of soldiers, comes as near as any one 


‘ ident of the late Constitutional Coovention of 


‘ Lecompton Convention, according to every | mitted by the organic act, as everywhere else | man can of personifying the true relation be- 
‘ principle of constitutional law, was legally | under our free institutions, so long as they do | tween the people of Kansas and that Constita- 
‘ constituted, and was invested with power to | not assume the functions of government in sub- | tion. They hate him, as the chief instrament 
* frame a Constitution.” version of established laws. chosen by their oppressors to do their work, 

And that the Constitution and State Govern- I have inquired, not whether this Constitution | and they detest and loathe and hate this, the 
ment, the work of that Convention, has been | comes here under the forms of law, but, rather, | workmanship of his hands. Now, is it not a 
framed “ in strict accordance with the organic | whether it is here clothed with the majesty and | little remarkable that the Chief Magistrate of a 
act.” authority of law. I do not question any man’s | people which achieved its national existence in 

This proposision is the foundation of the | power to use the forms of law; but they are | the assertion of the principle that all authority 











President’s whole argument; and all the other 
considerations urged by him are built upon this. 
If, therefore, this proposition be not true, ther 
the whole foundation of the message fails, and 
it falls baseless to the ground. The inquiry. 
therefore, becomes @ pertinent one, whence 
comes this legality? and from what source 
does this Constitution derive the authority of 
law? 

The Lecompton Convention was the creature 
of tho Territorial Legislatare. It derived all 
its authority and power from that Legislature. 
No one ever claimed for it that it derived any 

wer from tie people outside of the forms of 

erritorial law; for to do that, would be to go 
to the same source from which the Topeka Con- 
vention derived its authority. And if it be 
“ treagonable” for the dne to drins at that foun- 
tain, it cannot be “Jegal” for the other to par 
take of the same poisonous draft. If, then, the 
Lecompton Convention derived all its power 
and authority from the Territorial Legislature, 
the question next arises, had the Legislature 
itself the power to clothe this Convention with 
authority to form a Constitution and State 
Government? Now, the Territorial Legislature 
derives all its power from the organic ect. I! 
can derive power from no other source; else it. 
too, will find itself going for authority to that 
treasonable source, the people, where the mer 
of Topeka were debauched, In the organic act 
will be found both the creation and the measure 
of all legislative power in the Territory. Anc 
that act has defined and set limits to the power 
of the Legislature, whieh it creates, in exprese 
terms, beyond which it éaanot go, in these 
words—section twenty-fourth of the act; 

“ The legislative power of the Territory shal! 
* extend to all rightfal subjects of legislation 
‘ consistent with the Constitution of the United 
* States and the provisions of this act.” 

I observed, some time since, that the gentle- 
man ‘rom Mississippi, { Mr. ernat an other- 
wise abic argument which he addressed to ue 
upon this point, when quoting this section, 
omitted the cixuse limiting the power of the 
Legislature by the provisions of the 
act, as well as by the Cunstitation—an omission, 
in my opinion, fatal to Bis “whole argument. 
This is his language in the Globe: 

“In section twenty-four, it is farther enacted 
* that the legislative power of the Territory shall 
6 extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
‘ consistent with the Constitution.”* 

But, sir, this section not only limits the power 
of the Legislature by the Constitution, but it im. 
poses the further limit that alllegislationshallalso 
be consistent with the provisions of the act tha: 
ereated the Legislature. The one is just es clear, 
just as exprees, as the other. Every legislative 
act which conflicts with the organic law, is here 
made void for want of power in the Legislature ; 
just as much, and for the same reason, that it 











































would be void if it conflicted with the Constitu- 
tion. The organic act is here mado a part of 
the Consti ution of the Territory, and is supreme iD ! 
over its Legislature. And this must have been} Now, I agree with the President, that there | would 
so in the nature of things, in the absence ol 
any provision io the organic law upon the sub- 


empty words, a dead letter, until the constitu- 
ted authorities, with creative power, breathe 
into them the breath of life. The Kansas Leg- 
islature, as well as an individual, may put upon 
paper what it pleases; but whatever of its de- 
crees conflict with the organic act, fall still-born ; 
for it is forbidden, by the hand that created it, 
from impairing one jot or tittle of that charter. 
Nor do I question that the people of Kansas 
may form a State Constitution without further 
legislation by Congress, and be admitted into 
the Union under it, if that Constitution shall be 
“the sense of the people to be affected by it;” 
but not by means of any enactment of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature having any force as law, 
for the Legislature is forbidden to speak author- 
itatively on that subject. The conclusion, 
therefore, is inevitable, that just so far as the 
Lecompton Convention claimed from legislative 
enactment authority to form a State Constitu- 
tion, just so far it is without foundation. The 
attempt, therefore, in the message, to commend 
to us the mpton Constitution as the crea- 
ture of law, and as an emanation from the law- 
ful authority of the Territory, utterly fails; and 
the hideous deformities of that instrument stand 
forth in their nakedness, uncloaked and unsup- 
ported by legal sanction, The law, thank God, 
has as yet refused to lend ita instrumentality to 
this work—has, as. yet, given no aid or comfort 
to this undertaking; and it must stand, if at 
all, on some other foundation. 

But, sir, I have not quite done with this 
point. If farther grgument were necessary to 
show the utter failure of the gitempt on the part 
of the President to bolster up this sickly ingtru- 
ment with legal sanction, it is furaished us in 
the means to which he resorts to maintain his 
position. An honest argument is based upon 
an henegt foundation. Reason and logic, as 
well as honesty, hold ug to the truth just so long 
as the truth will serve our purpeses; gud when 
we turn our footsteps aside from her rugged 
pathway, we make proclamation to the world 
that we cannot reac journey’s end under 


















our 
her guidance. Now, by what process does the 


organic | President undertake to convince us and the | learn that will; and in the presence of that 


country that the Kangas-Nebraska act author- 
igrd-the Legislature of Kansas to cregio the 
Lecompton Convention, clothed with power to 
frame a Constitution and State Government ? 
Here are his words, in quoting from that law to 
sustain his position: 

“Thgt this law recognised the right of the 
‘ people of the Territory, without any enabling 
‘act from Congress, to form a State Constitu- 
‘ tion, is too clear forargument. For Congrags 
* ‘to leave the people of the Territory perfectly 
‘ free,’ in framing their Constitution, ‘to form 
‘and regulate 
‘their own wa 


eir domestic institutions in 

we ge only to the Constitu- 
‘tion of nited States,’ and then to say 
‘ that they not ba permitted to proceed and 
‘ frame a Constitution ig theig own way without 
‘an express authority from Congress, sppears 
‘ to be almost a contradiction in terms.” 


appears in this paragraph, as thus quoted. 
y = mse @ conteadigtion in terms.” Bat some. 


ject. For either the organic act, or the Legis | thing else appears in psragraph, less ex. 
leans must be supreme; both cannot be. Bat§ cusable thana contradiction in terms—gnd that 
the orgame act c the Legislature, and } is an interpolation into the organic act. ‘Fhe 
could not thérefore clothe it with power | worda, “in their Constitution,” which 
than itself had, aud could not make it supreme | I have quoted from this mesgage, are not to be 
over itself. But h for us is the express | found in the ebrask act, and have 
limit found in so many w ween the words of that 


pie 9 not only by the gan 


a 


charter of the Territory, and 


18818 
Mr, Lamar,] but by the President him- 


Now, the organic act nowhere provides for} for J have to do, at this moment, merely with | not be known, has foundation reither in law 
its own subversion, or for the substitution oi} the legal 

another Government in its place. It is the | say that 
nak? to be annulled 
only by the power which created it, acting upon 
it directly by repeal or modification, or iudi- 


ar wnat Fas been here 
from ja | act by the 


President I will not stop 


characterize such 
which honesty and PD pope lay dead 





of the President, And I 


neceagities of that argumen 
quired that something fog iia suppor should be 
. Oo 


¢ into the ic act net Such 
erreading, unparalleled ag ie ia Ay yet 


rectly by the admission of the Territory intc{ official communications to Congress, wou 
th b i ith a State Constitution, which is} never have been resorted to but from the cox- 
nil boenel It needs no argument to show | viction of its author that there was nothing in 


itself a repeal. 
that the pore cculd not delegate to a| the text without it to 
owers which it did not itself pos- 


Convention 2 
sess. Nor does it admit of any 
that to form a €onastitution and 


hy a clerical one, 


eater doubi 
tate Govern. 
ment is to act inconsistently with the organic 


* since the delivery of this speech, Mr. Lama has in- 
formed the speaker that the above omission was entire- 


support the assumptions 
of the message. _It is a proglamation, made in 
the fore front of that remarkable document, 
that it cannot stand upon the statute as it is. i 
therefore summon the President himself upon 


hes made to I 





prodace his confession that 


the stand, and im this communication, which he | racy—may 
be can find no law of the land upon which, as be unceasingly rung; but the truth 


over freemen obtains its life from the consent 
of the governed, should have had his mind so 
tarned away from this, the true issue, as not 
even to have raised the inquiry, whether the 
people who are to live under this Constitution 
do themselves actually choose it or not? Is it 
not stranger still, that the ear of the President 
has become so dull to the key-note of that 
grand old anthem sung in Independence Hall, 
that he has never heard that, while we have 
been discussing this subject in this body, the 
freemen of Kansas have walked up to the bal- 
lot-box, ten thousand strong, and set the seal 
of their condemnation upon the very instru- 
ment he is urging us to impose upon the necks 
of the very people who have thus rejected it 
with scorn and contempt ? 

I cannot stop to criticize the President’s ex-: 
cuse for not having heard of this judgment en- 
tered up against the Lecompton Constitution— 
that he “had received no official information” 
of it; nor te reconcile that excuse with what 
he does communicate that he has heard, trans- 
piring at the same election: of a large majori- 
ty of the opponents of this Constitution voting 
under it for State officers. Can he not hear of 
the one vote as well as the other, happening on 
the same day? If he have any other ears than 
official ones, it may well be asked why they 
have not caught the thunder tones of the ten 
thousand majority sgainst the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, as well as the insignificant inconsist- 
ency with which he has troubled himself of 
Free State men at that same election, in voting 
first against the Constitution, and then for offi- 
cers under it. If this can reach him from un- 
officigl sources, has he no ears to hear that 
other solemn, all-controlling adjudication of 
the whole people against this instrument? 

Bat another chapter in this history here opens, 
as marvellous as any which have preceded it 
and in perfect keeping with them all. In the 
profound silence of the message upon the ex- 

reased will of the people, in the strange reve- 

ations of the Exegutiye documents that not a 
finger has been raised nor aa ear opened to 


other fact, which has travelled here without 
executive aid, and in spite of executive docu. 
ments piled up to wall it out, that the people 
have written on that instrument, in letters which 
will burn through it, that by ten thousand ma- 
jority they have registered their vow that they 
will never submit to it; and have driven the 
guilty perpetrators of this outrage upon their 
rights in ignominious flight from their borders; 
amid all these facts, and allegations more seri- 
ous, ths friends of the Administration rush to 
the aid of the Hxecutive in attempting to stifle 
oll inguiry as to what all these things mean; 
and whether we are not called upon to fasten, 
by the strong arm of power, a Constitution, 
which they loathe and hate, upon a people who 
have a sacred right themselves to make the lawa 
they are called upon to obey. There was a 
time when the Representatives of the people 
@ been ag sensitive to auch a touch 

as the apple of the eye. Now they are quick 
only to conceal it. But no subterfuge can 
change or blot out these facts. The solemn 
judgment of the people of Kansas is written on 
this Constitution, and will be known and read 
of ajl mea. e may wrangle as long as we 
lease, with dictionaries gnd tomes at our el- 
as to the effect of this yote upon the legality 

ef the Constitution; but the proposition that 
the Legisiatare of Kansas cannot provide for 
“talking the sense of the people” upon that in- 
strument, and that that sense, when taken, can- 






nor ¢ommon gense. The Constitution may, 
nevertheless, stand. So will the “sense of the 
people” stand, and it will be known as the gense 
of the people. Whatever investigation you 
Pa ee or stifle here, it will in no way alter 
or Wipe Out these truths. This charge of at- 
tempting to force, gt the pojnt of the bayonet, a 
Constitution 1g an unwilling people, is brand- 
ed upon your brow, and the b = spilt in the 
work will be found on your own hands, It will 
be of very little use for you to cry, 
* Out, damned spot!” 

The potency of party shibboleth—Democ- 

be po A for'the thogsandth time, 


invoked; the cry of popular soverei may 


philosopher 
into prison, till he was compelled to deny 


upon themselves immortality, regardless of his 
own puny efforts to call them back. There is 
an immortality of infamy as well as of glory. 
No matter by what party thumbscrew you may 
aubject the refractory, or by what arts you may 
ply the supple, till, by your votes, the record shall 
show no evidence of the foul wrong within thig 
Hall; still it will work no change on these, 
truths, and the outrage remains, nevertheless, 
bald and naked, never to pass out of sight till 
avenged or ed, 

This very attempt to stifle investigation and 
choke inquiry, is itself a confession. It is not 
because investigation will refute, but because 
it will sustain these charges, that it is resisted. 
The reason why men love darkness rather than 
light is made no more certain by the pen of 
inspiration than by the course of the Adminis- 
tration upon this question. The very message 
under consideration contains ample proof, not 
only in what it takes vain care to conceal, but 
also in what it makes haste tocommunicate, of 
the truth of the charge of attempting, through 
the Lecompton Constitution, to crush out pop- 
ular sovereignty and the right of self-govern- 
ment in Kansas, which is now laid at the door 
of this Administration. The President cannot 
state his case, but he states himself out of court. 
When he tells us that the people of Kansas are 
in a state of rebellion, and acknowledges the 
difficulty of making the American people real- 
ize the fact, attributing it toa great delusion, 
let him show what the people of Kansas have 
to rebel against, if they have been left “ perfect- 
ly free to form their own institutions in their 
own way,” and he will remove the delusion. 
Men do not rebel against themselves, nor the 
work of their own hands. 
that the established order of things in Kansas 
“would have been long since subverted” by 
any portion of the people sufficient to subvert 
it, had it not been protected by United States 
bayonets, he proclaims, in the same sentence, 
that the power which created, as well as the 
power which sustains, that order of things, never 
emanated from the people of Kansas. For 
men do not pillage, nor pollute, nor pull down, 
the temple of their own rearing. When he an- 
nounces that a form of government, twice 
ratified by the people, “is in direct opposition 
to the existing Government,” and that it 
requirea, to keep it down, the constant presence 
of United States dragoons in a Territory “left 
perfectly free’’ to manage its own affairs in its 
own way, he confesses, in the same breath, that 
the standing army has been used to crush out 
the exercise of that right of self-government, 
the struggle to achieve which commenced in 
blood at Concord, and ended in triumph at 
Yorktown. Why is it that this home Govern- 
ment of ours does not require the constant 
presence of armed men to preserve and protect 
it? Why is it not necessary for the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, when he goes forth 
upon the Avenue, to surround himself with 
gens d@’armes, bristling with steel, to protect and 
rescue him from the deadly missives of the 
populace? Why is it that the approaches to 
this Hall are not guarded by soldiers, between 
whose bayonets we might march in and oft 
from our deliberations here, shielded from the 
passions of men without? Why is it that the 


to which ‘ 
is it that a standing army, equal in numbers and 


ernment, is not spread over the land, from this 
centre to the outermost borders, to uphold, by 
its strong arm, the authority of law, and to awe 
by its imposing presence the people into sub- 
mission? The answer to all this is apparent ; 
and I invoke its application to Kansas. The 
strength of this Government is in the consent of 
the governed. Without this all-pervading ele- 
ment, it could not survive an hour. The fair 
fabric would tumble in ruins over our heads, 


part like emoking flax. No matter in what 
garb this Constitution comes here, nor from 
what authority it professes to emanate, if it 
requires the continual presence of the army to 
preserve and protect that authority among the 
people of Kansas, then, I say, it never came 
from that pecple. When, therefore, the Pres- 
ident declares, in this message, that the army 
is necessary to maintain that authority, he con- 
feases that the people never breathed inio it 
the breath of life, and all the world will enter 
up judgment upon that confession. 
he romaine Constitution, therefore, comes 
to us without the sanction of legal authority ; 
and equally without that other sanction—the 
will of the people—which, under the circum- 
stances, is higher and more sacred than all the 
forms of law. Without this seal, I cannot take 
it; without this baptism, I can hold no com- 
munion with it; and without this anointing, 
I eschew it. 
Now, sir, the real reason why this Constitu- 
tion is thus urged upon us, is just as apparent 
as the falsity of the pretended one. It banishes 
free institutions, and forever fastens Slavery 
upon that virgin soil. No man who has eyes 
to see, or ears to hear, need fail to understand, 
whether it be to justify or to condemn. No 
man can longer doubt, but at the expense of 
his common sense. I can understand and ap- 
preciate the zeal of Southern men for the con- 
summation of this work. It is the legitimate 
fruit of Slavery. That institution can bear no 
better. And when a man has lived all his life 
among slave institutions, and has never seen 
the effect of freedom upon the whole man— 
physical, intellectual, and moral—never him- 
self breathed the invigorating atmosphere of 
free inatitutions—I can understand how such a 
man may come to actually believe that the 
forms of “a republican Government, sur- 
rounded by slave institutions, would be the 
highest type of civilization.” ~[Mr. Lamar.] 
And I may respect him for the frankness of 
the avowal, however much I may regret the 
misfortune of his life which has led to such con- 
victions. I can even hear from the lips of a 
man of such an education and life, that he has 
“a sovereign contempt for the memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” [Mr. SHorter,] with no 
other emotions than the one of pity for him, 
and the other of gratitude to God, as one of the 
descendants of that immortal band, that their 
memory does merit the contempt of the lords of 
the lash and the founders of a cdlored aristocra- 
cy. ButI fail to comprehend how it is possi- 
ble for a man now in the decline of a life 
which had its origin in one of the noblest of 
the free States—who was reared under the 
shadow of free institutions—has watched their 
growth in all that makes a State great and 
lorious—has witnessed, under their expand- 
ing influence, Commonwealths spring out of the 
wilderness into the fall maturity of manhood, 
guarantying to all the people thereof the God- 
iven rights of freemen, all the branches of in- 
daaci taking life and bearing fruit ia their 
soil, and comfort and competence smiling on 
every hearthstone in all their borders—I aay, 
I cannot understand, it is utterly incomprehen- 
sible to me, how such a man, false to ail these 
noble affinities, can undertake, from high posi- 
tion and power, to crush out free institutions, 
and force jn their stead, upon an unwilling 
and resisting people, Slavery, with all its at- 
tendant train of curses and woes and misery. 
The overs from Virginia, [ Mr.CLemens, | 
in an effort to turn public attention away from 
the were | doctrines of this message by elo- 
quent personal eulogy, told us imploringly that 
the President “is now upon his political trial.” 
I wish this were go, and this were all. Bat, sir, 
you put the President on his political trial for 
years before you clothed him with power to do 
this work. And he long since gave indubitable 
proof that he could be trusted for the accom- 
plishment of any work that Slavery should de 
mand at his hand. And then it was, but not 
till then, that he was permitted to wear the im- 
perial purple. ere is, nevertheless, a trial of 
quite another sort. More than one hundred 
thousand freemen in Kansas, and the instita- 
tions under which they and their children are 
to live till the remotest generation, and till mil- 
lions shall people that fhir land, making it, for 
good or for evil, @ Power upon the earth, are 
this day on their trial. Aad yet we are tald in 
the message that this trial is of “not the alight 
‘ eat importance” to them, and is a “ cause, so 
‘ far as the interests of Kansas are concerned, 
‘ more trifling and insignificant than hasever 
lirred el ete orn, brent people into 
* commotion.” @ answer of the Pregident, 
when it is shown that half the counties of that 
great Territory bave been disfranchised, is that 
y were 


t only “a comparatively few voters.” 
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himself; but the earth moved on, nevertheless, | bids us, who are bound by 
and the greattruths he had enunciated took | duty, let the consequences be w: 





and the bonds which bind us together would | 
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unaltered, that, in the name of all these, Liberty |‘ Territory have already engrossed an undue 

has been trampled in the dust, and fettere forged * proportion of public attention ;’’ and the peo- 

for her unwilling limbs. In olden time, the _ ple whom this decision affects are only “a few 
was persecuted and beaten and cast thousand inhabitants of Kansas!” 


And in betrayal of this le the message 
be: fi h behests of 
may, 
to take counsel of our fears. It tells us that, 
unless we now consummate this outrage which 
has been ripening under the fostering care of 
the Executive for years, “no man can foretell 
the consequences;” that “agitation upon this 
‘ dangerous subject will be renewed in a more 


-‘ alarming form than it has ever yet assumed ;”’ 


that just in ee ortion as this queation is insig- 
nificant to the few. thousand people of Kansas, 
who detest this Constitution, “for this very 
reason”—that is, because it is an insignificant 
question— 

“The rejection of the Conatitution will be so 
‘much the more keenly felt by the people of 
‘fourteen of the States of this Union where 
* Slavery is cary eee: under the Constitution 
‘ of the United States.” 

I wish, in passing, to inquire which of the 
fifteen slave States it is whose people have been 
counted out here, and have determined not only 
not to dissolve the Union, but not even to “feel 
keenly” if this foul scheme shall fail. Per- 
haps the Representatives of that State here can 
inform the country. And, lastly, we are told 
by the President, that unless this bald crime 
a human rights shall be perpetrated, 
“dark and ominous clouds,”’ which he seems to 
see already “impending over the Union,” are 
to “ become darker and more ominous than any 
‘ which have ever yet threatened the Constitu- 
‘tion and the Union.” I do not share these fears 
of the President—I do not see these clouds. I 
shall be slow to believe that the perpetuity of 
this Union requires the sanction of this fraud. 
But if I did share these fears, I should be dere- 
lict of duty if I took counsel of them. If I saw 


; these clouds, I should still find no justification 
When he tells ua. 


for the abandonment of right, in the apprehen- 
sion that else they might break over my head. 
This doctrine has been preached to us quite too 
often already—it was never sound, and has 
begotten many a peril, without ever averting a 
single one. It can answer no further ends. 
The President’s hopes, too, are as vain as his 
fears. How empty the expectation that “ do- 
mestic peace will be the happy consequence of 
this admission,” or that it ‘‘ would restore peace 
and quiet to the whole country,” or that the 
troops of the United States could then be with- 
drawn from Kansas. Peace comes not of 
schemes thus founded in wrong, and carried 
out by fraud and force. Commotion and con- 
flict more terrible than those which have al- 
ready shamed and shocked the country, will be 
the fruit gathered of such a sowing. “ He that 
soweth the wind,” shall most assuredly “reap 
the whirlwind.” You may cry peace! peace! 
but to you, who daub with this untempered mor- 


| tar, there can be no peace. 


Does the President hope, before the bar of 
inexorable Justice, to escape the sure condem- 
nation of one who, with fall knowledge of fraud, 
aids in its consummation—of one who feeds 
and fattens and hugs to his bosom the perpe- 
trators of robberies, of rapes, and of murders, 
while their hands are still reeking with crime? 
He knows the foul wrongs which gave birth to 
this Constitution, and the infamous cutrages 
upon which it has fed; and, with full knowl- 
edge, by this message he adopts and makes 
them all his own. Thus, voluntarily taking 
upon himself the responsibility for all the black 


Judiciary, from the highest tribunal at the Cap- | and damning plotsand schemes and frauds and 
itol to the humblest magistrate in the remotest | crimes which have brought the Lecompton 
hamlet, sits secure in the seat of justice, calmly ; Constitution here, he goes for trial before that 
deliberating and fearlessly pronouncing decrees , august tribunal, the American People, and I 
1 the people bow in silence? Why | patiently await the verdict. 





power to the extent and greatness of this Gov- THE GREAT STRUGGLE IN THE SENATE ON 


THE NIGHT OF THE 15TH, 


The Republican Senators proposed to the 
Administration party an adjournment, prom. 
ising to consult concerning the time for the 
termination of the debate, and to announce their 
conclusion formally. The Lecomptonities, re- 
jecting the proposition, persisted in trying to 
cut short discussion and force a vote, but at last 
yielded, and agreed to the proposition of the 
minority. 

Monday, March 15, 1858. 


Mr. Green said the bill had been more amply 
discussed than was the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
when only three days were allowed. Minorities 
have their rights—majorities their reeponsibil- 
ities. We are resolved to take the responsibil- 
ity. The good of the North, of the South, and 
the whole country, requires it. Postponement 
will subserve no public good. The subject is 
as well understood to-night as it will be when 
the Senators from New York, from New Hamp- 
shire, and from Massachusetts, shall have 
spoken. 

Mr. Wilson. When the Senator from Mis- 
gsouri made his report on the 18th of February, 
he pledged himself that Senators should have a 
fall opportunity for discussion. Every Sezator 
has a right to speak, and to speak in proper 
hours. Fourteen Senatora, opposed to the Le- 
eompton swindle, intend to address the Senats, 
and by a session of six hours each day the 
subject may be terminated this week, or at all 
events within one week from now. If you ad- 
journ at once, we will consult and let you 
know what we will do. 

Mr. Benjamin thought gentlemen on the 
Democratic side would not object to an ad. 
journment, if gentlemen on the other side will 
say that to-morrow they will name some day 
this week for taking the final vote, or otherwise 
assent to a permanent session until the ques- 
tion was decided. * 

Mr. Hamlin thought, considering the number 
to speak and the amendments to come, Mon- 
day would be a better day to close the debate. 
He approved of the suggestion to adjourn over 
and consult. 

Mr. Seward was not going to make an agree- 
ment to-night for his associates, nor assent to 
their making one for him, for the reason that, 
as the debate proceeds, it comes out by degrees 
that the majority intend to press the question 
to a vote to-night, unless the minority will con- 
sent to fix a day. We would be willing to name 
@ day, but not without consultation. It is im- 
possible to decide without consultation. The 
main question might be taken at any moment, 
were he to leave the Chamber. The minority 
is entitled to consultation. He would not, 
could not, be drawn into any factious opposi- 
tion to the public business. The crushing 
process had no terrors for him. He was ac- 
customed to it, and had seen the party crushed 
grow stronger. Such a question as the present 
had not been here since 1850. Great men were 
here then, and they undertook to bring in Cal- 
ifornia. The great debate began on the first 
day of the session of 1849. The leader of the 
Senate promised that every man should be 
heard. That promise was faithfally kept, and 
the bill pagsed on the 18th of August. This 
debate began just fifteen days ago, which, less 
Sundays and adjournments, gave but ten busi- 
ness days, a time entirely too short; and of 
thst, one-half was consumed by the opposition. 
He wished to correct the idea that this debate 
began in December. He thought it best not to 
come to a vote now, because there are Senators 
who desire to speak, and have a right to be 
heard. He closed with giving the assurance 
that the subject should be taken op in the 
morning, and an honest answer given, by which 
he supposed all persons would be bound. 

Mr. Brown, after congultation, said he was 
disposed to assent to this, if he understood the 
proposal definitely. 

Mr. Wilson said that other parties and the 
Americans had to be consulted. 

Mr. Hale suggested that, though his party 
would have to take care of the Americans and 
seceding Democrats, they had not got them 
yet, and so his party could only answer for 
themselves. 

Mr. Kennedy said the Americans were ready 
to take a vote to-night. The country is worn 
out on the subject. 

Mr. Brown said the most extreme concession 
of the Democratic party is to take the vote on 
Saturday, while the other party propose Mon- 
day. He thought that Senators could hardly 
hold out on this difference. The leading men 
on the other tie er tare 8 a he, 

Brown, | being dependent on no party infilaence 
{ae free rm he thought his friends shou 
Piteons? 

Mr. Secsiente that they would con- 

sult to-morrow, and bring an honest and fair 


answer. » 
Mr. Wade anid, after the words “crash ont 

0 
Sig bad gous: He might-be bat be 
be crushed out. -He Je yes 
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Mr. Hamlin eaid, if they could not agree, he 
thought his friends would not oppose with fac- 
tious motions to adjourn. 

Mr. Mason recapitulated the terme of the 
agreement, namely, that the Republicans 
should consult to-morrow, and give @ frank an- 
swer whether or not they can vote on Monday 
next, and that, unless they do this, the Demo- 
crats may take such action as.to them may 
seem fit. If he had correctly understood the 
agreement, he would move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 
Subsequently, the motion was withdrawn. 
Py poe Seward ios Pompe aut the terms 
e@ agreement n correctly stated. 
A Senator objected to being bound by the 
mise of any gentleman who said he should 
ind him if he did not express dissent. 

Mr.-Pugh denied that the gentleman had a 
right to s against time, He [Pugh] would, 
if in a minority, always assent to the just de- 
cisions of a bee oa ut would never be bound 
by a dec'eion of the minority. 

Mr. Wilson thought Senators should assent 





‘to an adjournment. His party had had no con- 


sultations. did not know that a vote 
would be taken to-day. He had consulted with 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hunter,] 
and he [Hunter] did not think it likely that a 
vote would be taken this week. Besides, it was 
understood that the gentleman from Illinois 
wished to ; but he was sick, and could 
not possibly do so this week. Mr. Wilson 
thought gentlemen should have confidence, 
after the assurances that had been made. 

A vote was then taken on a motion of Mr, 
Wilson to adjourn, 

Motion lost, by yeas 18, nays 23. 

Mr. Seward then moved an adjournment. 

Motion lost, by yeas 18, nays 22. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, Mr. Clark was per- 
mitted to resume, with the understanding that 
when he concluded the Senate might adjourn. 

Mr. Clark said the Senator from Georgia 
would find it hard work to crush ont twenty 
Northern Senators. A different class of men 
now come from the North—men who will not 
bow down and yield. They are sent not to 
bow down, but to stand up; and the more 

ou crush them, the more they will stand. 

ad Senatcrs on the other side persevered, 
he would have spoken to the day of doom, 
if he could have lived so long. But as they 
had been courteous, he would meet them haif 
way. Referring to the President’s assertion, 
that the passage of the Lecompton Consti- 
tution would bring peace and quietness, he 
said it is always to be peace and quietness to 
pass measure after measure. The dove comes 
with the olive branch, and we take it into the 
ark, but no peace. or quiet follows. He had 
various amendments to consider, and had an 
amendment of his own to propose, which was 
to tack on the old Missouri Compromise. Un- 
der these amendments he would have gone 
into the debate fully. Weare told that Slavery 
cannot exist in Kansas—but Kansas is no 
farther north than Missouri, and if Slavery is 
profitable there, it will be in Kansas. After 
farther remarks on this point, he turned to his 
own State (New Hampshire,) once, he said, the 
Gibraltar of the Democracy, but now turned 
squarely round on the subject of Slavery. 
Referring to the recent election there, he added, 


can State, and there she will remain. She 
changes only once in a generation. He closed 
by warning the Senate, that as they failed in 
1852 and 1856, so they would fail by the ad- 
mission of Kansas with the Lecompton Conati- 
tution. Referring to the figure in Mr. Hunter's 
speech, of the eagles gathering to the feast of 
empire, he protested against that vision. Let 
the youngest eagle of them all, said he, stay at 
home, and not seek to feed on carrion Europe. 
He would not have our armies marching 
through Mexico and Central America to the 
Amazon. They might do it, but it would onl 
be by subjugating our fellow-men and ctenk 
ing the area of Slavery. We onght not to for- 
get that “the nation that sinneth shall die.” 
March 16,1 A. M. 

Mr. Doolittle moved an adjournment, 

Motion lost, by yeas 11, nays 21. 

Mr. Foster moved the further postponement 
of the subject until-morrow. 

Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Green then exchanged 
explanations in reference to a conversation 
they had, with the view of coming to an ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Green declared, that unless he could have 
a distinct understanding that a vote should be 
taken on Monday, he would go on. 

Mr. Cameron asked, “‘ Who is the gentleman 
from Missouri? He is but our peer. Is he 
commander of the Senate majority that ad- 
journed over from Thursday to Tuesday to at- 
tend a political pageant at Richmond?” 

Mr. Green. That is not true. 

Mr. Cameror. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that I state what is not true? 

Mr. Green. I said so. 

The Vice President called both Senators to 
order. 

Mr. Cameron. The Senator has applied 
harsh language to me. I will also use harsh 
terms, and say it is an untruth. 

Mr. Green. You are a liar. 

The Vice President again called both gentle- 
men to order. 

Mr. Cameron asked the pardon of the Senate 
for having done what the Senate says is not 
right, though he (Cameron) still thought that 
he was not wrong. For anything I said to that 
gentleman (Green) I am responsible. 

Mr. Green denied that he arrogated to him- 
self to dictate to members. The Senator does 
me injustice, and he knows that he does me in- 
justice. He (Green) was man enough to meet 
him (Cameron) or any other man. The slan- 
hg the Senator will reveberate on his own 

ead, 

The Vice President again emphatically called 
the gentlemen to order. 

Mr. Green said he had said enough to the 
Senator in this chamber. Ont of the Senate 
chamber he would use toward him @ more ap- 
propriate epithet—the epithet which belongs to 
the West. He would not longer infringe the 
propriety of the Senate. If there is any ani- 
mosity to settle, it must be done outside. He 
did not go to the other side of the chamber to 
dictate, but to ask when it would be agreeable 
to them to have a vote. He did not go indi- 
vidually, but as the agent of a committee. He 
would (snapping his fingers as he spoke) settle 
= matter with the Senator in five minutes out- 
side. 

Mr. Cameron said the Senator’s remarks had 
no effect upon him. He was able to take care 
of himself. All this discussion had been pro- 
tracted by the majority. 

Mr. Broderick. It is evident that the majori- 
ty have resolved to eit here until the adjourn- 
ment. The Senator from Michigan (Stuart) 
had gone home, which is fortunate, ae he will 
be here early inthe morning. He suggested 
that the gentlemen on his side of the cates 
make no further concessions or compromises. 

Mr. Doolittle moved an adjournment. 

Motion lost, by yeas 9, nays 20. 

Mr. Slidell then moved an adjournment. 

Motiod lost, by yeas 15, nays 20. 

Mr. Slidell afterward changed his vote. 

There being no quorum, Mr. Toombs moved 
that the Sergeant at-arms bring in the absen- 
tees. 


Motion carried. 

Mr. Doolittle moved that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 A. M., to enable the Sergeant- 
at-arms to bring in the absentees. 

This motion not being in order, he moved to 


adjourn. 

Motion lost, by yeas 8, nays 19. 

24 o'clock A, M.—But one Senator (Doolit- 
tle) is in his seat. Mr. Broderick and two other 
Senators are reclining on sofas. In the gallery 
are twenty persons and the re 18. 

Mr. Bigler proceeded to address the Senate, 
stating that his speech was not for the Senate, 
but his constituents. 

Mr. Bigler spoke for half an hour, when 

Mr. Biggs commenced reading @ speech, & 
Senator snoring an audible accompaniment. 


3 o'clock A..M.—But nine Senators are in 
their seats. 

The between Messrs. Green and 
Cameron proinced a complete stillness in the 
Senate Chamber. Mr. Green exhibited the most 
irritation of the two; while Cameron was cool, 
and, to an unprejudiced looker on, seemed to 
have the best side of the case. The difficulty was 
a mere interlude, and subsided as rapidly as it 


rose. 

When quiet was restored, Mr. Doolittle, speak- 
ing to a motion to adjourn, took occasion to re- 
fer to the evils of night sessions, which, besides 
obstructing the business, produced an unpleas: 
autness that lessened the dignity of the Senate. 

At 3.0’elock, Mr, Bi his position 





as a Senator from North Carolina, as taking no 
extreme views, but as committed to the Le- 
compton Constitution. 





Mr. Hamlin moved to adjourn.. 
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Mr. Slidell, who was in the chair, deci 
the Senate could not adjourn, camer e 
resolution was passed for the Sergeant-at-arms 
to bring in the absentees. 

An appeal was taken, and was laid on the 
table—yeas 20, nays 9. 

Things here seemed at a dead lock, when 

Mr. Hamlin propounded a given case: If the 
Sergeant-at arms had to go to the several homes 
of the absentees in different parta of the coun- 
try, is it the opinion of the Chair that Senators 
must sit day and night until he returns ? 

Mr. Slide . That is the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr, Hamlin complimented the Chair on its 
covrage in giving such an opinion. 

Mr. Gwin took the chair temporarily, and Mr. 
Slidell spoke in favor of the bill, Alluding to 
a nope - pete of him as the “ facile 

of his ¥, weighing well his 
words, courteous, and carefully refraining from 
saying anything personally offensive to South- 
ern men. This makes him the more dangerous 
enemy. Turning to Kansas, he said: Admit 
her under this bill, and in a few weeks all will 
be quiet, and the people of the North will won- 
der at the excitement it occasioned, He con- 
cluded by advising the cultivation of the har- 
mony that prevailed in the early days of the 
Republic, 
_ Mr. Doolittle moved an adjournment. Re- 
jected—yeas 16, nays 22. 

Mr. Wilson moved a postponement until to- 
morrow. Rejected—yeas 15, nays 22. 

oy Chandler moved a recess for six hours. 


Mr. Houston came in, saying the Senator from 
Georgia had moved that pad should ren- 
der an excuse for their absence. He asked 
what excuse the Senate could render him for 
depriving him of his rest? 

r. Wilson moved an adjournment. Lost— 
yeas 14, nays 20. 

Mr. Fessenden moved that the excuses of the 
absentees be taken, dissenting from the decision 
of the Chair, that the Sergeant-st-arms had 
authority to send for absentees, 

The Chair read the rules, and decided that 
they do not authorize the minority to send the 
Sergeant-at-arms for the absentees. 

Mr. Toombs dissented from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. Fessenden withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Seward would like to know where the 

Senator from Georgia was, when absent for 
about a month. The public business suffered 
in his absence. 
_ Mr. Toombs declined to answer the Senator 
in his private capacity. He was responsible to 
the Senate only. If any one wished to know 
his private affairs, let him ask him in private. 

Four o’clock.—Numerous motions were made, 
the yeas and nays called on each, lasting till 5 
o’clock, when 

Mr. Benjamin said that this is no ordinary 
condition of things; for the first time in the 
annals of the country, a minority dictates to a 
majority, and stops the business of the country. 
He auggested that the majority leave the hail, 
leaving a message for the minority to call them 
back when ready to carry on the public busi- 
ness; this was a revolution, and he wanted the 
country to know it. 

Mr. Hale said the revolution commenced as 
long ago as 1848, when the Oregon bill was de- 


she has now fixed her position as a Republi- | bated. 


at 

Mr. Fessenden defined his position. He ac- 
cepted the responsibility before the country. 

essrs. Wade and Simmons spoke oy a 
of adjournment. 

Mr. Toombs spoke against it. 

Mr. Wilson (Mass.) moved a postponement 
until to-morrow. He thought no one would 
gain much by going before the country. The 
Senator from Missouri gave his sacred pledge 
that there would be a fair opportunity to dis 
cuss this bill. Well, up to this time, there 
have been twelve speeches delivered for the bill, 
and only eight against it. The Senator from 
Illinois intended to speak, but is sick, He [Mr. 
Wilson] had not the slightest doubt but that if 
Republicans had been permitted to hold their 
meeting, they would have come in with a unan- 
imous assent to vote on Monday. What will 
force avail you? 

Give me (he said) a cup of water and a crust 
of bread, and I can live a month without leav- 
ing the Capitol. 

Ten men sitting here can hold you for forty 
days and forty nights. 

r. Green asked Mr. Wilson if he [Green] 
had approached him in any but respectful lan- 
guage? 

Mr. Wilson. No. 

Mr. Green again demanded from Mr. Wilson 
a distinct appointment, and a definite time to 
take a vote. 

Mr. Iverson thought the majority had not 
acted magnanimously in refusing the opportu- 
nity asked by the minority for the purpose of 
consulting. He thought the matter might be 
easily arranged by a committee on both sides. 

Mr. Green still insisted, but said, if the op- 
position would pledge their honor, he might 
perhaps accede. 

Mr. Fessenden and others pledged their hon- 
or that they would meet, consult, and fix to 
vote at the earliest day. 

Mr. Green said that might be the first of May, 
June, or July. 

Mr. Fessenden declared that he meant what 
he said, withou: mental reservation. 

Mr. Green said he underétood all that, but 
insisted on naming Kansas—that was the 
largest concession he could make. 

Mr. Broderick was unalterably opposed to 
the admission of Kansas with the Lecompton 
Constitution. He was prepared to accept his 
share of responsibility and endurance, 

Mr. Iverson moved an adjournment—yeas 17, 
—_ 17—the President voting nay. It was 
ost. 

Mr. Broderick moved an adjournment—yeas 
15, nays 18. 

Mr. Wilson moved an adjournment. Carried 
by acclamation. 

The Senate then adjourned, at half past 6, till 
12 at noon. 








POLICY OF THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 


The British Paaliament was in session on the 
lst instant. The House of Commons, after the 
transaction of some formalities, adjourned to 
the 12th. 

In the House of Lorda, the Earl of Derby 
read his inaugural Ministerial speech, giving 
an insight into his intended policy. 

After stating the grounds upon which he had 
undertaken office and the difficulties which be- 
set him, he glanced at the state of the army with 
reference to the Indian war, and said there was 

et a most respectable numerical force remain- 
ing within the United Kingdom. He had no 
doubt that the exertions of Sir Colin Campbell 
and of the troops under his command would 
lead to a successful result; and when the muti- 
ny was faliy suppressed, it would be the duty of 
the Government to undertake the task of paci- 
fying and tranquillizing the Empire. 

He then referred ts the Chinese war, and.ex- 
preased his satisfaction, notwithstanding he con- 
demned the cause of the war, at the success 
which had attended the British arms. He added, 
now that Canton had fallen, it would be the 
duty of the Government to make, with the least 
possible delay, a safe and honorable peace, so 
that the commerce between the country and 
China might be re-established. 

He then adverted to the relations of the Gov- 
ernment with France, and urged the necessity 
of remaining on friendly terms. He insisted 
on the importance to France and Europe of the 
Emperor's life, and indignantly denounced the 
atrocious attempt to assassinate him. He made 

reat allowance for the —— displayed 

y the Frerch people ; nevertheless, he did not 
believe that the address from the French colo- 
nels gave a true representation of the feeling of 
the French army. From what he knew of the 
Emperor, he felt satisfied that it was his sincere 
wish to keep on terms hd amity with England. 
The Forign Secretary (Lord Malmesbury) was 
preparing a reply toCount Walewski’s despatch, 
which he believed would satiefy the public feel- 
ing ; and there was nothing which would pre- 
vent the Government from proceeding with the 
conspiracy bill, although further action wou 
depend on the reply from France to Lord 
Malmesbury’s despatch. 

With regard to the policy of the Government, 
it was impossible, having been called to office 
suddenly, and not at the commencement of the 
session, to bring forward any programme. 

On the subject of the government of India, he 
thought the time not opportune for any change ; 
‘but, in — to the vote of a ee i 
Commons, he was prepared to yield, and a mod- 
ified bill, as ssggested by Lord Bliseborveeh, 
would be presented, : 

In regard to Parliamentary reform, his own 
opinion was, that no alteration was required; 
but he nevertheless thought that some modifi- 
cation and amendment might be made, to suit 
the conveniences and wants of the people. All 
he could promise, however, was that daring the 





= TTS 
recess the Government would earnestly ai. 
their efforts to the preparation of a bill. a 
—_ be seatnees at the next session. . 
n conclusion, he expressed ¢/ 
when he retired from office, a Bad tne Bre 
for which he held it was long or short, he would 
not be found to have left the country in a wor 
position than he found it ° 
ranville and Clarendon defended the 
ae caeoment, and the House adjourned till 
Sir F. Thesiger assumed the Ch j 
as Lord Chelmsford. Mr. Blackburn deci) 
the office of Irish Chancellor, and Hon. J oseph 
Napier was appointed. . 
© papers are occupied in criticisin 
Derby's speech. The Times says it on a 
ticipated, and that so long as he does ex 
what Lord Palmerston would have done had 
he not forfeited his place by that one omission 
he may be tolerated; but the moment he shows 
8 will and game of his own, it is easy to see the 
result. The Morning Post urges that Lord 
Derby not only takes the position, but the po}. 
icy and the measures and sentiments of Palmer. 
ston, a8 an heir takes an inheritance. The 
Daily News describes Lord Derby’s policy on 
the conspiracy bill and the Indian bill as weak 
and temporizing ; and adds, that the weakest and 
worst part of his speech was that in which he 
refused to redeem outstanding pledges, which 
each and all of his three predecessors had 
given, on the subject of an elective reform. 
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